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OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_e——_— 


NEWS 


HE foreign situation is strange inthe extreme. War is 
being waged in Tripoli and on what would not long ago 
have been called a great scale, for there are some 80,000 or 
90,000 troops engaged—a far greater number of European 
soldiers than were employed by us to reconquer India at the 
time of the Mutiny. Again, a revolution which is affecting a 
third of the human race is proceeding in China. Lastly, there 
exists in South-Eastern Europe a situation, dealt with by us 
elsewhere, which can only be described as full of anxiety 
and menace. Yet, though the globe may thus be said to be 
alight at both ends, there is almost nothing in the way of 
actual facts to record. For the moment the world seems 
spellbound. For the past fortnight we have been told that at 
any moment we may hear that the abdication of the Manchu 
dynasty is accomplished and the Republic accepted, yet the 
moment never seems to come. A similar veil of silence has 
fallen over the deserts of Tripoli, while in the Balkans, though 
we know that great things are maturing, there seems no stir 
under the coverlet of snow. It would be well if the spell 
could be prolonged, but unhappily there is no chance of that, 
and sooner or later the dire force at work will begin to move 
again. Then we may discover that it is like the cloud in 
Wordsworth, and “ moveth altogether if it move at all.” 


The German Emperor's fi 5 fifty- -third birthday, which was cele- 
brated throughout the Empire last Saturday, proved the 
occasion for a remarkable article in Die Post, the organ of 
bellicose patriotism in Germany, which is quoted in the 
Daily Mail of Tuesday. In the view of the writer the 
diversion of a great war can alone arouse the best powers 
of the nation and subjugate the “inferior qualities” which find 
expression in Socialist victories at the polls. Die Post 
accordingly asks whether the Government will keep on hiding 
from the Kaiser’s gaze the real cause of all evils. “ We hope 
devoutly that the Kaiser recognizes the need of the hour! 
The German nation never yet refused loyally to follow its 
kings and emperors, especially along the paths which lead 
to the heights. Even though four million misguided citizens 
voted for a party which would dethrone the Kaiser and destroy 
the monarchy, the kernel of the nation remains true to the 
Sovereign. Let him be in no doubt upon that score! Let 
him know that the shadows will disappear as surely as fog 
before the sun the moment he calls upon his people for great 
political deeds! That that may happen soon—that is our 
wish on the Kaiser’s birthday!” No enemy is mentioned by 
name, and it may be urged that Die Post represents a minority 





view; but that any paper of standing should deliberately 
advocate war as a panacea for domestic unrest is not without 
a disquieting significance. 


On Monday the German Emperor issued a Rescript to the 
Imperial Chancellor on the occasion of his birthday cele- 
brations and of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Frederick the Great. The Rescript begins by remarking that 
in a time dominated by economic and political interests and 
antagonisms national days of commemoration are especially 
useful. The Emperor then points out the undreamed-of 
development of the Fatherland and the gratitude owed to the 
great men of the past who have made it capable of fulfilling 
the tasks imposed on it by Providence, and concludes with 
eulogy of the life and example of Frederick. A reference to 
the recent elections is probably to be found in the last sentence 
of the Rescript, in which the Emperor declares that, “despite 
many disagreeable phenomena of the present time,” there are 
signs that if it should ever become necessary to defend the 
nation’s heritage the German races would rally with one mind 
round their princes, superior to all party hatred. 


The South Slav question, which is most ably dealt with by 
“Scotus Viator” in our correspondence columns, has entered 
on an acute stage. A telegram from the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times in Monday's issue announces that 
the new Croatian Diet, convened for February 7th, has, 
before it has met, been dissolved by Royal Decree on the 
ground that “its composition offers no prospect of fruitful 
activity.” At the same time the new Ban of Croatia, 
Dr. de Cuvaj, has caused the peasant leader Raditch to be 
arrested, the Serb leader Pribichevitch to be summoned before 
the Public Prosecutor, and three Opposition journals to be 
confiscated. It is to be hoped that the German Chancellor 
wili not take this action as his model. 


The visit of the British Deputation to Russia has been an 
unqualified success, all classes and parties vieing with each 
other in manifestations of friendliness and goodwill. The 
“English week” in St. Petersburg included a reception by 
the Emperor, a visit to the Duma, and banquets given by the 
Mayor, at the Town Hall, and by the President of the Duma. 
At the Parliamentary banquet General Rehrberg, a Crimean 
veteran, in proposing the health of the British Army, generously 
recalled the feat of the British cavalry at Balaklava as one 
which would for ever remain memorable amongst Russians. 
M. Miliukoff, the well-known Liberal leader, also made an 
admirable speech, emphasizing the Parliamentary character 
of the visit and its value in dissipating the ignorance which 
prevailed abroad regarding Russia and the Russians. On 
Monday a banquet was given to the visitors by the Russo- 
British Chamber of Commerce, the Bourse, and the Trade 
and Industrial Committees, and on Tuesday the Deputation 
left for Moscow. Here the reception was no less enthusiastic. 
At the banquet given by the Municipality Lord Weardale, 
replying to the Mayor’s speech of welcome, pointed out that 
Moscow had been chiefly instrumental in preparing the way 
for the Duma, and Mr. Harold Baker, M.P., observed that, as 
a Liberal, all he had seen and heard during his visit confirmed 
his view that it was a mistake for a section of his fellow- 
countrymen to try to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. Both in St. Petersburg and Moscow the 
Press of all shades agree in expressing confidence that the 
visit will do much to strengthen the ties of friendship between 
the two nations. 


On Monday a general strike broke out in Lisbon, but in 
consequence of the vigorous action of the Government it was 
considered practically at an end on Wednesday. The 
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organizers of the movement, the Workmen’s Federation of 
Lisbon, demanded the release of the strikers recently arrested 
at Evora, the permission to reopen the workmen’s associations 
there, and the dismissal of the civil governor of the same 
town. The second of these demands was granted by the 
Government, but the other two were refused. On Monday and 
the early part of Tuesday the strikers succeeded in bringing 
practically all business in Lisbon to a standstill, and consider- 
able disorder prevailed; but on Tucsday afternoon martial 
law was declared, and in the course of that night the streets 
were cleared and a large number of arrests made, including 
the 600 members of the committee organizing the strike. By 
Wednesday evening an almost normal state of things had 
been restored. The Government seem to have been acting 
throughout with the entire weight of public opinion at their 
back—a phenomenon always observable in the case of a 
general strike. 


On Tuesday the King and Queen arrived at Gibraltar, and 
on Wednesday a Spanish squadron from Algeciras, with the 
Infante Don Carlos on board, steamed to the Rock and saluted 
their Majesties. The same morning the King presented new 
colours to the First South Staffordshire Regiment and in the 
afternoon drove through the principal streets with the Queen. 
Everywhere they were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
On Thursday morning the ‘ Medina’ sailed for England. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of the Duke 
of Fife, which took place at Assuan on Monday from pleurisy. 
There is something particularly tragic in the fact that the 
Duke, after escaping from the immediate dangers of the 
wreck of the ‘ Delhi,’ should have succumbed to its indirect 
results. The Duke was born in 1849, and was thus in his 
sixty-third year. In 1889 (when still Earl of Fife) he married 
Princess Louise, the eldest daughter of King Edward. 
Although in his earlier life he took part in polities, and sat 
in succession in both Houses of Parliament, in his later 
years he had but a small share in public life. Every one 
will feel the greatest sympathy with the Royal Family in 
the personal loss they have sustained. 

On Friday week Mr. Bonar Law addressed a great meeting 
in the Albert Hall, attended by 10,000 Unionists, including 
some sixty M.P.’s, with Mr. Walter Long in the chair. Mr. 
Bonar Low, who had a great reception, dealt effectively with 
the Liberal Cabinet’s downward progress, and contrasted the 
record of the two Prime Ministers—the extreme Liberal, who 
earried on the Government in a moderate way, and _ the 
moderate Liberal, who adopted a course of destructive violence. 
But the pace was too hot, and it must end soon either in the 
destruction of the Government or the ruin of the country. 
The Government, he went on, muzzled independent followers 
with peerages or jobs. They had got the Labour Party in their 
pocket and put themselves in the pocket of the Nationalists, 
playing Faust to the Mephistopheles of Mr. Redmond. The 
Ministerial changes effected in the recent transformation 
scene had put a premium on failure and incompetence. 








As for the War Office, Mr. Bonar Law admitted the 
industry and lucidity of Lord Haldane, but his merits could 
not conceal the extent of his failare—his reduction of our 
Army without reducing its cost or maintaining the efficiency 
of its weapons. Mr. Bonar Law disclaimed the intention of 
joining in the senseless attacks on Sir Edward Grey in his own 
Press, but we had nearly drifted into war owing to the specches 
of members of the Government, who had caused foreign nations 
to believe that this Government would never assert our rights 
by force ; and the Morocco incident had ended in this, that our 
French friends had got all the advantages, while we had got 
all the ill-will. In finance the Government had enormously 
increased expenditure, created a swarm of new officials—3,000 
of whom were appointed without any system of competition— 
and created a political spoils system already rivalling that of 
the United States. 


In regard to woman suffrage, continued Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Prime Minister had told them thatit would be a national 
disaster and in the same breath declared his readiness to be the 
instrument for perpetrating that disaster. The agitation for 
Welsh Disestablishment was the meanest ever seen, its whole 
motive power being derived from envy, hatred, and all un- 


l charitableness. 








Turning to Home Rule, Mr. Bonar Law 
noted the ominous reticence of its supporters, the divergence 
of their views on the control of the customs, and the futility 
of the arguments of Sir Edward Grey. Why plead congestion 
if you were going to leave the Irish at Westminster? The 
Unionist Party in Scotland and Bngland supported Ulster, 
not because they were intolerant, but because Ulster’s claim 
was just and because the loyal minority looked upon Home 
Rule as the greatest curse which their imagimations could 
conceive. Mr. Bonar Law turned next to the Insurance Act, 
and observed that the Government were now engaged in a 
campaign to explain the Act, not before, but after it had 
become law—a complete justification of Mr. Snowden’s 
remark that the country had no longer a system of repre- 
sentative government, but was living under the tyranny of 
Cabinet autocracy. We deal elsewhere with the concluding 
passage of the speech in which Mr. Bonar Law spoke of 
Tariff Reform and the alternative which confronted Unionist 
Free Traders. 


Speaking at a woman suffrage demonstration at Richmond 
on Saturday last, Mrs. Fawcett dealt at length with the 
movement in favour of subjecting the woman suffrage ques- 
tion to the Referendum. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Sir 
Edward Grey had said anything about it when their pro- 
mises were mude, nor had Mr. Lleyd George gone back on 
his declaration at the Horticultural Hall. In an interview 
on the previous Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had authorized the Women’s Liberal Federation to make 
any use of the declaration they pleased. The Referéndum 
agitation, continued Mrs. Faweett, was an anti-suffrage 
plot from beginning to end, engineered by two very clever 
and unprineipled men, one belonging to one party and one 
to the other. It is understood that Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
F. E. Smith are the persons indicated. The list of those who 
will appear on the platform at the anti-suffrage meeting in 
the Albert Hall, fixed for February 28th, now includes sixty- 
six peers, sixty members of Parliament, and five members 
of the present Cabinet—Lord Loreburn, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Pease. 





The Times of Friday publishes a statement from its 
Parliamentary correspondent to the effect that the Home 
Rule Bill has now been drafted and that it is a “reproduc- 
tion, more or less in skeleton form, of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893.” The Government’s present intentions, we are told, 
are: (1) That the Irish Customs and Excise shall remain 
onder Imperial control, despite the Report of the Financial 
Committee which sat last summer. (2) That there shall be 
a separate Irish Exchequer, into which the revenue collected 
from Customs and Excise will be paid. (3) That there shall 
be a very liberal financial subsidy from the Imperial to the 
Irish Exchequer as well as the acceptance of responsibility 
for certain Irish charges—Irish Land Purchase being, of 
course, one of them. (4) That the Irish members shall be 
reduced to about seventy, which is almost exactly the num- 
ber to which they ought to be reduced unless the votes of 
Englishmen are permanently to have much less electoral 
value than those of Irishmen. (5) ‘hat Ireland shall make 
no contribution to Imperial expenditure or to the National 
Debt. (6) That the Irish representatives shall be subject to 
the limitations of an “In-and-Out” clause. 

The forecast certainly sounds probable, and of one clause 
there can be no doubt—namely, that Great Britain will be 
called upon to pay a very large subsidy to the Irish Exchequer, 
while at the same time shouldering many purely [rish burdens, 
and also the whole of the charges for the Navy, Army, and 
National Debt. As it is understood that the Bill is to be an 
instalment of Home Rule all round, and that Seotland and 
Wales are, as soon as possible, to have separate Parliaments 
(and separate Executives responsible to them) on equally 
generous lines, the prospect is a gloomy one for the English 
taxpayer. Besides bearing all bis own charges and certain 
selected charges for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, he will 
apparently have to support the whole weight of the Army 
and Navy and of the National Debt. 








Even if the “ In-and-Out” clause is carried and there is not 
a permanently “In” provision for the lrish, Seetch, and Welsh 
representatives, he will be in the position of a man who has 
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bailiffs in the house. There will be some 180 Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh members at Westminster ready to flock in and 
vote the moment the rights secured to the so-called subordinate 
Parliaments are called in question. In other words, the 
“men in possession ” will see that not a stick of the furniture 
on which they hold an execution shall be parted with or even 
moved. John Bull is no doubt a very stupid animal, but 
when one thinks of the prospect of getting him to assent to 
an arrangement of this kind the music-hall catch-phrase 
naturally rises to one’s lips: “ Yes, I don’t think |” 


While noting the Times forecast we must record that 
Friday’s Daily Chronicle also has a forecast of the Bill which 
differs in many essential particulars. It declares that the 
Irish Parliament will have full control over the Customs, but 
subject to provisions safeguarding Free Trade; that the 
subsidy to Ireland will be £2,000,000 a year for fifteen years 
(this is apparently regarded by the Daily Chronicle as a posi- 
tive saving to England), and at the end of the fifteen years the 
subsidy will somehow turn into an Irish contribution towards 
Imperial expenditure. Clearly the Cabinet holds that the age 
of miracles is not passed. There is to be a Second Chamber in 
Ireland (is not this a misprint for “ Preamble” ?) and appar- 
ently no “In-and-Out” clause. If we must back one of the 
two, we are inclined to put our money on the Times forecast 
as the more reasonable. But perhaps, after all, that ought to 
be considered a ground for suspecting it. 


- A very striking Convention, representative of half a million 
adherents of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, was held 
in Belfast on Thursday to protest against Home Rule and to 
explain the attitude of the Church on this question. Over 
50,000 people attended, and the railway companies with 
stations in Belfast ran forty-seven special trains to bring in 
the delegates. The object of the meeting, which was to show 
that the statements circulated to the effect that the Presby- 
terians of Ireland were lukewarm on the question of Home 
Rule are false, was amply achieved, though we very much 
doubt whether any sane people in England ever. really 
believed the allegation in question. The resolution sub- 
mitted to the eleven meetings, into which it was necessary for 
physical reasons to divide the gathering, contained the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“Under Home Rule as foreshadowed the Parliament and the 
Executive alike are certain to be controlled by a majority subject 
to the direction of the authors of the Ne Temere and Motu Proprio 
decrees, against whose domination all safeguards designed for the 
protection of the Protestant minority, embracing almost one-third 
of the total population of Ireland, would be wholly valueless,” 





The resolution also dealt with other results of Home Rule 
which would be unfavourable to the Protestant minority, and 
called first upen the Government and then upon the Presby- 
terians of Great Britain to save the Presbyterians of Ireland 
from an overwhelming disaster. It next declared that those 
who passed it were not actuated by any spirit of sectarian 
exclusiveness and that they sought for no ascendancy, religious 
or otherwise. We note with special satisfaction the final 
demand, “as a matter of elementary right and justice,” for 
“the undisturbed continuance of our present place in the 
Constitution under which our Church and our country have 
80 signally prospered.” In other words, the Protestants and 
loyalists of Ulster demand that they shall not be driven out 
of the United Kingdom. 


It was announced on Friday that the pledge to accept no 
service whatever under the Insurance Act, issued by the 
Practitioner for the signature of members of the medical pro- 
fession, has been signed by more than 21,000 doctors out of 
the 29,500 on the register. It will be remembered that the sig- 
natures of 23,000 medical men are required to make the pledge 
operative. Names are, however, still coming in in such large 
numbers that it seems almost certain that the 23,000 will be 
procured in the course of the next fortnight. This means 
that it will be impossible for the Act to be put into operation 
without some amendment which will meet the demands of the 
doctors. 


The Practitioner also issues a very important series of legal 
opinions obtained from Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. W. O. 
Danckwerts, and Mr. Stuart Bevan on the six cardinal points 
under the Insurance scheme. These opinions show clearly 





how inadequately the six cardinal pointe are met in the Act, 
and how precarious would be the position of the doctors if 
they were to accept service unless anamending Bill were passed. 
We sincerely trust that those doctors who have not yet signed 
the Practitioner's pledge will do so without delay, and that 
the medical profession will thus present a united front. This 
is the only way in which it can now hope to obtain justice 
under the Act. If the profession does not present a united 
front, it is not too much to say that it will suffer irreparable 
injury from the working of this ill-starred measure. 


It was announced in Rome on Monday that Monseignueur 
Duchesne’s well-known “ Histoire Ancienne de l'Eglise” had 
been put upon the Index. This action on the part of the 
Vatican comes as the climax of a long campaign of oppression 
against the author, which was described in these columns in 
an article on December 30th, 1911. The book on its original 
appearance in French not only received the official ¢mprimatur 
but a warm personal commendation from the Pope himself, 
and became a text-book in the French seminaries. It was 
only on the appearance of an Italian translation that objec- 
tions were raised, upon which the author at once withdrew the 
translation. Shortly afterwards the French bishops forbade 
the further use of the original in the schools. The present 
action of the authorities isa deplorable example of the intoler- 
ance and inconsistency which characterize the policy of the 
Vatican at the present time. 

Thursday’s Times contains an interesting account of the 
discovery near Ipswich by Mr. Moir of the earliest human 
remains yet found in England. The skeleton was discovered 
beneath an undisturbed layer of boulder clay, and therefore, if 
the evidence is good, must belong toa race “which lived in 
East Anglia before the most severe of the various episodes of 
the Glacial period.” A singular feature of the discovery is 
that in most respects the skeleton resembles that of a modern 
Englishman, and is not of the more simian type to which 
Neanderthal man, though a very much later phenomenon, 
belongs. There is now, it seems, a growing body of evidence 
that the modern type of man was evolved at an extremely 
early date, before the beginning of the Glacial period, but 
that for thousands of years afterwards the primitive, or 
Neanderthal, type continued to flourish in Europe. 


On Monday night Mr. Morgan Shuster, the late Treasurer- 
General of Persia, spoke ata dinner given in his honour by 
the Persia Committee at the Savoy Hotel. Mr. Shuster 
described in detail the circumstances of his appointment by 
the Mejliss as Treasurer-General with “arbitrary and drastic 
control in fiscal matters,” and also the series of difficulties 
which resulted in the Russian ultimatum demanding his 
dismissal. From a careful survey of these circumstances Mr. 
Shuster felt that one of two conclusions must be drawn: 
* Kither that the Russian and British Governments, and par- 
ticularly the former, in respect to the acts of its Consular 
officials in Persia, must have intended to pursue a policy 
calculated to destroy all hope of Persia’s regeneration and up- 
building through the efforts of the people themselves, or those 
two Governments must have been continuously and grossly 
misinformed as to what was happening on the ground.” That 
is Mr. Shuster’s case, but we cannot accept either of his 
alternatives. a 


The Labour Party Conference at Birmingham ended on 
Friday week, when a number of interesting resolutions were 
passed upon a great variety of topics. Among them was one 
criticising the Insurance Act in what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
described as “a very pious and non-committal” way. Another, 
much more strongly phrased, protested against the “anti- 
German policy” of Sir Edward Grey. A third resolution 
approved of a proposal to report on whether a general strike 
would be an effective means of preventing a war. There was 
a vigorous discussion upon a proposal that the Government's 
Reform Bill should only be accepted by the party if it 
included women's franchise. This resolution was opposed 
by the miners’ delegates, but after an impassioned appeal 
from Mrs. Anderson (Miss Macarthur) it was carried by 919 
votes to 686. 











Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 774—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— = 
THE RETURN OF THE KING. 


O-NIGHT or to-morrow morning King George and 
Queen Mary return to the land which is specially 
their own. It is not indeed any foreign journey that 
they have been making. They have trodden no soil that 
is not their own. The subjects they have visited are 
different in colour, in creed, in present habits, and in 
immemorial traditions from those they are about to 
rejoin, but in enthusiasm, in devotion, in all that makes 
the romance of the relation of people to Sovereign, they 
are one with ourselves. The King and Queen have come 
back, but their home-coming is only the change from one 
palace to another. If we are to take in the full meaning 
of this we must cast our thoughts back to the doubts 
which were so widely felt while the visit to India was still 
only in contemplation. The prospect was not universally 
welcomed by those who had a right to be consulted. 
The cloud of Indian unsettlement had not been wholly 
lifted; and if that unsettlement was still formidable, 
beyond question the actual presence of the King would give 
unexpected occasions for its manifestation. The anarchist 
of Europe still sets some value on his life; the Indian 
fanatic knows no such weakness. To the one what hap- 
pens after death is nothing but a blank; to the other it is 
a vision of bliss which the slaughter of his victim will 
make certain and immediate. Considerations such as these 
might well be a cause of anxiety to the King’s responsible 
advisers. They might in the end elect to put them aside, 
but the fears they excite would not always take wing as 
soon as bidden. Thus the reasons for and against the 
Royal visit did not admit of being balanced in Cabinet 
discussions. On the one side was the certainty of winning 
the hearts of millions, on the other the chance of faliing 
beneath the dagger or the bomb of some one of them. 
How could these prospects be weighed against each other ? 
There were no common terms in which to state them. We 
can see now how groundless these fears were, but it was 
only the experiment that proved them groundless, and the 
honour of making this experiment belongs to the King. 
One hint that he, too, was wavering, the least suspicion 
that the alarm which possessed some of those best qualified 
to pass judgment on Indian character had communicated 
itself to bim, and the project would at once have fallen 
to the ground. His decision would have given immense 
relief to some of his advisers, and would have been recog- 
nized as without appeal by the others. Only the King could 
determine on which his choice should fall, and he dealt 
with the problem in a spirit worthy of himself and of his 
House. So would the greatest of his predecessors in the 
distant past have acted ; so would Victoria and Edward VII. 
have acted. No greater tribute could be paid to King 
George V., and it is one that he has well earned. 

Nor has his reward ended here. The results of his 
visit to India have exceeded the expectations of those who 
Were most anxious that the visit should be paid. The 
people of India, great as are the distinctions which race 
and history have imposed on them, have this characteristic 
in common, that their allegiance, if paid at all, is paid to 
@ personal sovereign. For something like a century and 
a half there has been no such thing in India. There have 
been admirable substitutes for a personal sovereign in 
great viceroys and great governors of provinces who have 
established English order and English ideas of govern- 
ment throughout the Indian Peninsula. But through- 
out that time, though there has always been a ruler 
to whom obedience was rendered, there has never been 
one to call forth the instinctive and unquestioning 
allegiance which the Eastern races associate with sove- 
reignty. One small incident in the Royal tour—small 
at least in comparison with the splendid pageants that 
accompanied every stage of the Imperial progress — 
which happened on the day of the Great Durbar may 
be cited as evidence of the change which the King’s 
visit has wrought. “The Sovereigns had departed with all 
their brilliant retinue ; the troops were marching off ; the 
crowd of dignitaries, native and European, who had been 
assembled in the pavilion were hurrying to find their 
motors and carriages ; and all that was left of the pageant, 
a few minutes before so impressive and so dazzling, were 


the two empty thrones facing the crowd of native spectators 
who represented the peoples as contrasted with the rulers of 
India. Suddenly a few of these native spectators made a 
rush forward to the steps of the two thrones and prostrated 
themselves to the ground. The example was instantly 
followed by others, and in a few minutes the Imperial 
thrones were surrounded by a vast crowd struggling to do 
reverence to these emblems of sovereignty.” They had seen 
the reality, and henceforward the emblems will have for 
them a meaning which could have been brought home to 
them in no other way. 

We borrow this description from an article in an Indian 
newspaper, the Statesman, written by Mr. Harold Cox. But 
the incident did not stand alone. It had a parallel in 
the “wonderful and moving ceremony” which took place 
on the following day. The Mogul Emperors used to show 
themselves to their people from the walls of the Palace, 
and it was a wise thought in their successor to follow their 
example. The King and Queen sat in their Royal robes 
“accompanied only by their pages, so that they stood out 
clearly for the vast crowd below to see. . . . This presen- 
tation of the King and Queen from the walls of the Palace 
to the people below was the most democratic feature 
of all the Delhi pageants, and by the agreement of every 
one it was the most successful of all.” We are not sure, 
however, that it was not surpassed in one way by the 
welcome the King met with from an enthusiastic and 
jubilant crowd, among whom he had come “ practically 
unattended” to look at a football match. He can 
hardly have forgotten that here, if anywhere, the wisdom 
of his decision to come to India was to be tested. This 
of all others was the assassin’s opportunity, an opportunity 
which could not have been foreseen—since kings seldom 
lay aside their State so completely—and so could not have 
been guarded against. In no part of his tour was his 
stability of mind and steadfastness of purpose more 
signally displayed. The visit to India had been the out- 
come of his own choice. No doubt he had weighed the 
dangers pointed out to him, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the duty of a king is to dare everything in 
pursuit of the welfare of the people committed to his 
charge. To walk unconcernedly among a crowd every 
man in which might conceivably be an assassin is @ 
greater proof of courage than to head a charge in the field. 

In a second article Mr. Cox writes in a very interesting 
way of the effect of the King’s Indian tour upon his people 
at home. “The theory of the Constitution strictly car- 
ried out would reduce the Sovereign almost to a cipher, 
and the average man has no means of knowing whether m 
actual practice the King has a will of his own or is the 
mere puppet of his Ministers. . . . Englishmen have 
learnt more of their Sovereign by his visit to India than 
they would ever have been able to learn if he had remained 
at home.” They know the excellent use to which he has 
put his time in India. “ He knows more of India than 
any one of his present Ministers,” and in addition to the 
careful discharge of every public function “ he has made a 
point of conversing privately with princes and high officials 
and leaders of Indian opinion. He has learnt their 
views at firat hand, and thus has been able to acquire 
in a very brief period an_ extensive knowledge 
of Indian problems.” If the King can do this in 
one part of his dominions may he not do the 
same thing with excellent results in another part? 
There is certainly room for something of the kind nearer 
home. Time was when except for social reasons the 
character of the Sovereign mattered little. The House of 
Commons was a really representative body. It expressed 
the real mind of its constituents, it made and unmade 
Cabinets in accordance with the wishes of the country. 
Now all this has changed. “In theory the people have 
acquired the power to rule themselves; im practice they 
are subject to an alternating tyranny from mval political 
caucuses. The House of Commons has now passed com 
pletely under the control of the Cabinet, which itself is 
controlled by the wirepullers of the party.” 





MR. BONAR LAW AND THE UNIONIST 
FREE TRADERS. 
Ww have no quarrel whatever with Mr. Bonar Law 
for the manner in which he dealt with the Unionist 








Free Traders in his Aibert Hall speech. Liberals have 
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talked as if there was something harsh or even insulting 
in his words, and it has even been suggested that the 
Unionist Free Traders have been required “to toe the 
line” by the new leader of the Unionist Party. Such a 
version of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech involves an entire misap- 
prehension. All that Mr. Bonar Law has done is to state 
the facts fairly and plainly and without concealment of 
any kind. The facts no doubt are disagreeable to Unionist 
Free Traders, but that does not make them any the less 
facts. In truth, all that Mr. Bonar Law said is what we 
have said again and again in the pages of the Spectator 
during the past two years, namely, that Unionist Free 
Traders have got before them a choice of evils, and that 
being so they must choose the lesser. As Mr. Bonar Law 
put it, there are two alternatives before them: “ Tariff 
Reform, which they dislike, and Lloyd Georgeism, which 
they detest.” 

Mr. Bonar Law went on to point out the nature 
of the Government’s social policy, and then to describe 
Tariff Reform. Tariff Reformat the worst, he declared,could 
not be as bad as the other alternative. Weagree with Mr. 
Bonar Law. Even if Tariff Reform were at once to come 
into operation on the decision of the Unionist Free Traders, 
they would have to choose Tariff Reform as the lesser evil. 
It is a thoroughly bad and wasteful system of raising 
revenue, and is injurious to the country at large and 
demoralizing to the producer, whether master or worker. 
But in spite of that it would not cause anything like 
the waste produced by the Liberal version of Socialism or 
anything lke the same amount of social demoralization. 
Tariff Reform would make the workers poorer and the 
country as a whole poorer, but it would not pauperize. 
Besides, Free Trade is so potent a force that it would 
manage in a hundred ways to defeat the petty shackles of the 
Tariff Reformers. No Tariff Reformer dares entirely to pro- 
hibit foreign imports or proposes to burn them at the port 
of entry, in the good old style, and the highest tariffs are in 
the end scaled by Free Trade. Even the American tariff 
does not keep out English goods. All it does is to check 
trade, waste the wealth of the community, and heavily fine 
the consumer. Thus Tariff Reform, though it compares so 
poorly with true Free Trade, is essentially a lesser evil 
than that destruction of the whole policy of free exchange 
which is involved in Lloyd Georgeism and the present 
creed of the so-called Liberal Party. Tariff Reform 
destroys free exchange partially, i.c., in the matter of 
foreign trade. Lloyd Georgeism deals free exchange a 
deadly blow in every walk of life. But it is not only in 
the matter of social reform that Tariff Reform appears 
the lesser evil. To the economic evils of Lloyd George- 
ism are added the incalculable evils involved in the 
destruction of the Union and in that first step in the 
secularization of the State involved in Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. So disastrous do we deem the policy of Home Rule 
that oven if Lloyd Georgeism did not mean the destruction 
of free exchange and the heaping up of a vast mountain of 
unnecessary taxation we should prefer the Tariff Reform 
alternative. If the Union is dissolved it can never be 
replaced. The whole future of the Kingdom and the 
Empire becomes full of doubt and anxiety. From such 
downward steps there is no going back. Tariffs, on the 
other hand, if passed, may be repealed. 

We have written of the two alternatives and the choice 
of the lesser evil as if the Unionist Free Traders by 
helping to turn the present Government out of office and 
supporting Tariff Reform candidates, as we sincerely trust 
they will in every case, would be actually bringing a pro- 
tective tariff into existence. Asa matter of fact they will 
be doing no such thing. Getting rid of the present 
Government and putting a Unionist Government in its 
place is one thing. Passing a tariff is quite another. No 
doubt Unionists are bound to some extent to think of the 
more distant future, but as practical men they know very 
well that there is very little chance of a Unionist Govern- 
ment coming in with a large enough majority to carry a 
policy so difficult as that of Tariff Reform. It will 
be hard enough in existing circumstances to upset the 
present Government, and we need not concern our- 
selves for the moment very much with what their suc- 
cessors will do. If those successors can maintain them- 
selves in office and keep the other side out, moderate 
men of all forms of opinion ought to be perfectly satisfied. 
Those who differ from us will perhaps quote Gibbon and 





tell us that, though the teeth and claws may be cut, the 
nature of the tiger will be the same. Possibly. We can 
only add that we would much rather have a tiger on the 
chain with well-cut teeth and claws than an orang-outang 
and a gorilla loose and on the rampage. If at the next 
dissolution the electors can contrive to save the Union 
from destruction, and put out of office the men who have 
heaped a mountain of taxation on the backs of all sections 
of the community, they will have performed a duty which 
they will never regret. 

Though we do not quarrel with Mr. Bonar Law for 
placing disagreeable facts so plainly before Unionist 
Free Traders, there is one point on which he seems to be 
under a misapprehension, and we shall venture to speak to 
him on this matter as plainly as he has spoken to us. He 
seems to think that the Unionist Free Traders are asking 
him to give up some portion of his policy—to abandon, 
at any rate, the taxes upon food—in order to meet 
their wishes half-way and to produce a kind of compromise. 
He is quite mistaken in thinking that this is the object of 
Unionist Free Traders who hold the views of the Spectator, 
and they, we venture to think, are the vast majority. 
Unionist Free Traders recognize that the danger of the mo- 
ment is not Tariff Reform in any shape or form, modified or 
unmodified. The immediate need is to save the Union and 
to turn out the present Government which threatens 
its existence, and which is in servitude to the Nationalists. 
It is to prevent this supreme evil that the whole energies 
of the Unionist Free Traders are concentrated. That being 
so they want to obtain every possible vote for Tariff 
Reform candidates at the next election, for they realize 
fully that it is the Tariff Reform Unionists, and they alone, 
who can now save the Union. But in our opinion—and we 
do not doubt that many Tariff Reformers will agree with 
us—there is a very great danger that in existing circum- 
stances not enough votes will be given to the Tariff Reform 
candidates, and against Home Rule candidates, to make the 
cause of the Union what it must be made—absolutely safe. 
No doubt there are a great many Unionist Free Traders 
who, like ourselves, will vote for and support Tariff Reform 
candidates without any conditions or restrictions, and take 
the chance of the tares of Tariff Reform springing up with 
the good wheat of the Union. There are others, however, 
who do not realize the terrible dangers of Home Rule as 
acutely as we do,and who will not only abstain from 
voting, but may even possibly vote for Government candi- 
dates if they cannot make some terms with the Tariff 
Reformers. It is these voters whom we want to catch, 
because we deom them essential. It is solely for this 
reason, and not in the slightest degree as any concession to 
ourselves, that we desire Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues 
to abandon food taxes, or at any rate make some com- 
promise in regard to them. Only in this way will they 
call up enough votes to sweep the country, which is 
what we desire. We fully realize, of course, that Mr. 
Bonar Law cannot abandon the policy of Tariff Reform, 
because to do so would be, as he said at the Albert Hall, 
to shatter his own party. It would be madness for us as 
Unionists to ask him to do that, because, though we hold that 
the causeof the Union cannot besaved withouta large number 
of Free Trade votes, it is also perfectly clear that it cannot 
be saved if the Tariff Reform party were to be destroyed. 
For that reason we do not ask for the abandonment of 
Tariff Reform. What we do ask, and we ask it not for 
ourselves but in order to get votes for Mr. Bonar Law, is 
that in some form or other Mr. Bonar Law should assent 
to the principle of the Referendum, to which Mr. Balfour 
gave assent at the Albert Hall demonstration on 
November 30th, 1910. Sir William Forwood, in the very 
able letter which we publish in another column, reminds 
us what that Tariff Reform pledge was: 

“T have not the least objection to submitting the principle of 
Tariff Reform to a Referendum. [Loud cheers, the audience 
standing.] . . . If Tariff Reform is anything, it is a great national 
and Imperial policy. That is what I believe it to be, and I am 
perfectly ready to submit it to the judgment of my countrymen.” 


No doubt this declaration came too late to accomplish as 
much good as it ought to have accomplished. Yet in spite 
of its lateness it unquestionably did what Sir William 
Forward says it did: it produced a sense of relief 
throughout the country. If that pledge could be renewed 
we firmly believe that, while not in any sense depressing the 
Tariff Reformers, it would have an immense effect upon the 
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neutral and balancing electors. Let us cast our minds 
forward and look at the facts. Tariff Reform may seem 
the issue of the moment, but directly a Home Rule 
Bill is before the country in all its details, and also 
a Bill for the secularization of the State in Wales, 
these two issues ought to occupy the mind of the nation 
in preference to all others. But we shall not get them 
isolated in the way we ought if we are to win, while the 
minds of many men are haunted by the notion that votes 
on the right side as regards the Umion and the Church 
will mean the taxation of their food without the possi- 
bility of any reconsideration. If men feel they can vote 
for Tariff Reformers and yet will have another chance of 
deciding whether taxes placed on food will be their ruin 
or not they will go to the polls in support of the 
Union and the Church. If not, we are convinced that 
thousands of votes, every one of which will be 
badly needed, will be withheld or even cast on 
the wrong side. To put the matter quite plainly, our 
suggestion for a Referendum is not meant to ruin Tariff 
Reform, but to secure victory to the Tariff Reformers. 
That is the long and short of the matter. 

If Mr. Bonar Law wants to win he must renew 
Mr. Balfour's pledge. All that is called for is courage on 
his part to face the facts. No doubt we shall be told that 
the decision does not lie in Mr. Bonar Law’s hands, but 
that, as Sir William Forwood suggests, Mr. Chamberlain 
would veto the proposal. If that is so then all we can say 
is that Mr. Bonar Law had better come at once to grips 
with Mr. Chamberlain. It is he and not Mr. Chamberlain 
who has been chosen leader of the Unionist Party; and if 
the party is not to go to ruin the leader must lead for 
himself and not as the deputy of a chief, however illus- 
trious. Mr. Bonar Law was chosen on his own merits, and 
not as a mere Parliamentary agent to Mr. Chamberlain; 
and the sooner he makes that fact clear the better. 





THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


igs the course of the next few weeks the winter will 

come to an end in the Balkans and the psychological 
moment of the “ melting of the snows” will have arrived. 
It is at this season each year that the risk of an outbreak 
becomes greatest, and there seems to be reason for fearing 
that this year the outlook is unusually black. The extreme 
complexity of international relatiuns in the Balkan Penin- 
sula makes any clear analysis of the situation difficult and 
any forecast of events almost impossible. But it is worth 
while to endeavour to trace the main causes that are at 
work, and more especially to emphasize the alterations 
which bave recently taken place in the state of affairs. 
Until the outbreak of the war between Turkey and Italy 
the situation in the Balkans might have been described 
as an unstable equilibrium. It was like a scene in some 
burlesque mélée on the stage, when the sword of each 
actor is at another’s throat, and yet none of them cares to 
be the first to strike. But such a state of things cannot 
last indefinitely, and in this instance the Turco-Italian 
War is the agency that has shifted the weights just enough 
to make an overbalancing of the whole concern seem 
inevitable. The change caused by the war is apparently 
acting in two directions: on the one hand there is the 
obvious reduction of the power of Turkey and on the 
other there is the less noticeable, but equally emphatic, 
weakening of Italian influence in the Balkans. These 
two currents might seem at first sight likely to move in 
opposite directions, and so perhaps to neutralize each 
other. But a closer examination of the facts shows 
that, on the contrary, the trend of both of them is the 
same—namely, towards the upsetting of the status quo in 
the Balkans. 

It may be pointed out, first, that the internal outbreaks 
in Macedonia and Albania, which are annual events, are 
expected to be exceptionally violent this year. Though 
these troubles are not in themselves sufficient to cause 
a general eruption throughout the peninsula, yet they 
make such an eruption far more probable owing to 
their weakening of the resources of Turkey. But the 
crucial danger must be looked for not in the internal 
but the external enemies of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Balkan State which must be regarded at the present 
time as the most dynamic—as the most likely to take 
active or aggressive measures—is undoubtedly Bulgaria. 














With their extremely efficient army, well paid and well 
officered, the Bulgarians have not in the past been 
restrained from attacking Turkey by any sense of their 
own inferiority. And at atime when Turkey is engaged 
in a hopeless and clogging struggle in Tripoli this motive 
is even less likely to operate than before. They have only 
hesitated from a doubt as to the attitude that would be 
adopted towards them in such circumstances by the 
neighbouring States. All the information that is avail- 
able goes to show that King Ferdinand has been making 
the greatest efforts to overcome this difficulty, and there 
is much reason to think that he has succeeded. If this 
is so—if, that is to say, Bulgaria can manage to “square ” 
all her possible rivals in the field—the probability of her 
opening a campaign against Turkey obviously becomes far 
greater. It is true that the Gueshoff Cabinet is peaceful 
and almost pro-Turkish in tendency; but it may well be 
doubted whether the present Cabinet is more than a stop- 
gap. Taking Bulgaria’s neighbours in succession, we may 
begin with Rumania, who, with an army the next most 
powerful in the Balkans to that of Bulgaria herself, would 
make a formidable antagonist. But Rumania has apparently 
come to some agreement with Bulgaria, and also with Austria. 
How long these agreements are likely to last may be 
doubtful ; but it is enough that for the moment they exist. 
From Servia the Bulgarians have nothing to fear. That 
unlucky country is at the lowest ebb of her fortunes. 
She is overshadowed by Austria, against whom her army 
is too weak to be of use, and she is without friends. A 
telegram from Belgrade in Monday’s Times shows that she 
has been deserted even by Montenegro, who seems at last 
to have thrown in her lot with Austria. The new entente 
between Bulgaria and Greece has been much commented 
upon, and a seal is put to it by the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Greece to Sofia te take part in the festivities that 
are now taking place there. We see, then, that Bulgaria 
can afford to despise Servia, and has reached friendly 
terms with Greece and Rumania, while the latter of these, 
as well as Montenegro, has effected a rapprochement with 
Austria. From the Bulgarian point of view, then, Austria 
holds the key of the situation. 

What possibility is there that these two countries have 
come to an understanding ? Any prospect of an immediate 
Austrian advance into the Sanjak of Novibazar, and so into 
Albania, has hitherto been rendered extremely unlikely owing 
to the position of Italy. Italy has always had close interest 
in the countries on the further side of the Adriatic, and 
would have been most unwilling to allow of any aggression 
being made upon them by Austria. Now, however, we reach 
the second of the effects of the war which we mentioned 
above. Owing to her occupation of Tripoli there can be 
little doubt that Italy is precluded, even if she any longer 
desired to do so, from enforcing any claims that she may 
have had upon Albania. She has hitherto held Austria 
in check, but that check is now removed, and there seoms 
nothing left to prevent Austria from making suitable 
terms with Bulgaria in the event of Bulgarian aggression 
upon Turkey. Are we to suppose that any objections to 
such an arrangement would be made by Germany? We 
cannot believe so, unless she is more anxious than seems 
probable to maintain her influence at Constantinople— 
an influence which is in any case fast declining. One 
other Great Power is closely concerned in events in the 
Balkans, and that is Russia, whose action in stopping her 
subsidy to Montenegro has just foreed that county into 
Austria’s arms. Not the least obscure part of the Balkan 
situation is the question how Russia would act in the 
event of a general assault upon the Turkish provinces. 
Finally, we must add a word as to our own attitude. Wo 
have no hesitation im saying that it must be one of 
neutrality. We are of course extremely anxious that a 
conflagration should, if possible, be avoided. But if it 
should take place we shall clearly best serve the interests 
of peace and of Britain if we resolutely refuse to take any 
share in the dispute. It is not naturally our business and 
we should be most unwise to make it so. 

Of course it is always possible that the situation, though 
it looks so alarming, may in the end find a peaceful solu- 
tion. Things have seemed even blacker in the past in the 
Balkans and yet nothing has happened. Besides, there is 
always the chance that the very complexity of the problem 
may prove a source of safety. When it is darkest men 
instinctively stand still or move very slowly. 
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THE GREAT GODDESS TAXATION. 


URING the controversy over Mr. Lloyd George's first 
D Budget we pointed out the strange cult of taxation 
which possessed the Liberal Party. Whereas taxation used 
to be regarded as an evil, even if a necessary evil, the 
advocates of the new finance seemed to consider it as a 
positive blessing. People grew positively lyrical over new 
imposts and new calls upon the purse of the taxpayer. 
We ventured to doubt whether this adoration of the 
goddess Taxation would last for very long, and we 
are glad already to see signs of a return to a saner 
attitude. Possibly the bette: mood may not last, but 
for the moment, at any rate, no one who reads the signs 
of the times can doubt that there is a slump, and a 
very heavy slump, in Lloyd Georgeism. To begin with, 
the Insurance Act, with its unknown demands on the 

ublic purse, is unquestionably exceedingly unpopular. 

eople are beginning torecognize that the so-called insurance 
payments, whether paid by the workman or the employer, 
are nothing less than taxes. The insured may get certain 
benefits, but the fact remains, and no rhetoric can alter it, 
that an impost of 3d. a week, which can be enforced by 
the State, just as can any other impost, is a tax, and, what 
is more, a very unfair tax, since the man with £50 a year 
will pay at the same rate as the man with three times his 
income. Next, Mr. Lloyd George’s boasted land taxes 
are seen to be a fraud. We are spending hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year on valuation and adminis- 
tration charges, and the yields of the new taxes are as 


follows :— F 
Increment value duty eee eve oe §«=—.:1257 
Reversion duty eee eee ove 258 


Undeveloped land duty ...  .. 2,851 


The mineral rights duty no doubt draws its half-million, 
but then that is merely a form of double imcome-tax in 
respect of certain types of income, and has really nothing 
to do with the vaunted new philosophy of taxation. Finally 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to be inspiring almost as much 
distrust among his friends as among the classes whom he 
has denounced so often on public platforms. We note, 
for example, that the New Age, the independent Socialist 
and ultra-democratic organ, in its issue of last Thursday, 
deals with Mr. Lloyd George very faithfully indeed :— 
“Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister is a spectacle we desire 
never to see in this country. As the head of the government of 
Wales he would serve his own country well, no doubt, and right; 
but as the head of the British Empire we can only say that his 
accession would be anational calamity The corruption associated 
with the name of this Welsh mosstrooper is no longer commented 
on by us alone: it is a matter now of common public know- 
ledge. We do not remember that even in the days of 
Walpole a leader of the Opposition dared publicly accuse 
® prominent Minister of bribery. Yet Mr. Bonar Law, 
in his speech at the Albert Hall on Friday, openly stated 
that in view of the jobs and honours distributed recently 
among the Welsh members the most profitable occupation at 
present was to be a Welsh Radical politician. It is some measure 
of the morality of Nonconformists that this charge will be ignored, 
and Mr. Lloyd George will continue to be their saint and heavenly 
statesman. This corruption of individuals, however, we have 
always said would in time infect the whole nation. The sight of 
fat jobs being distributed to people who have done nothing to 
deserve them is an example too alluring to the rest of the popula- 
tion to be missed. All the unprincipled young devils of semi 
education are now scrambling round the Government for soft jobs 
on easy terms. No fewer than 82,000 young men have ‘put in’ for 
one of the three or four thousand paid offices under the new Insur- 
ance Act. It is one of the most disgusting spectacles any country 
has ever seen, and may be traced directly and unchallengeably to 
the initiative of Mr. Lloyd George himself. Nonconformists have 
indeed come into power when this class of person, for whom no 
private job would be too degraded, scramble for public offices 
without a word of censure from their spiritual leaders. The 
infection of Mr. Lloyd George’s corrupt personality has spread 
even more widely than to the would-be bureaucrats. Ambitious, 
intensely active, ready-witted, and domineering, he has managed 
to characterize the Cabinet and to employ its united strength as 
his tool. Who else in the Cabinet counts by the side of his bizarre 
personality ?” 
Though there is of course a good deal of exaggeration in 
all this, it certainly is a remarkable symptom that Mr. 
Lloyd George should be thus treated by those whom one 
would naturally expect to find his best friends. No doubt 
the New Age has a knack of being a little previous in its 
political criticisms, but we shall not be surprised to find, 
as has happened before, that what it thinks to-day a very 
large number of ultra-Radicals will be thinking in six 
months’ time. 





If we are right in this supposition, the Lloyd George 
system of finance has failed to do what it was intended to 
do, that is, to make the country believe that the Liberal 
Party in general and Mr. Lloyd George in particular are 
the best friends of the working man. And here we must 
be once more reminiscent. When we pointed out that 
the worship of the great goddess Taxation was not 
one that would last very long, we also ventured to 
assert that even on the lowest party grounds it would 
pay a Chancellor of the Exchequer much better to 
take off taxation rather than impose it, and that, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, the public 
would always give credit to the man who relieved the 
burden on the taxpayer rather than he who increased 
that burden. Consider what Mr. Lloyd George might 
have done if instead of engaging in new schemes of so- 
called social reform, which involve huge expenditure, he 
had stuck to the sound principle that there is no way in 
which the working man can be more successfully helped 
and his material position more improved than by re- 
lieving him of taxation. Let us see what Mr. Lloyd 
George could have done to help the poorer section of the 
community if he had relieved them of taxation instead 
of giving them Socialistic sops. We will cheerfully 
assume that Mr. Lloyd George would have placed all the 
extra drawing taxes which he did place upon the rich, for 
we have never been against the principle that the new needs 
of the State must be met as far as possible out of taxes 
imposed, at any rate in the first place, upon the wealthy. 
For that reason we did not object to an increase of the 
ordinary income-tax, to the supertax, or, per se, to the 
increase of the death duties or the stamp duties. Let us 
assume, then, that Mr. Llovd George would in any case 
have imposed all the taxation on the richer classes which 
he did impose, including the new licence duties. Let us 
next assume that he did not pass the Old-Age Pensions 
Act with its vast expenditure, now amounting to thirteen 
millions. Let us assume, also, that Mr. Lloyd George had 
not proposed to spend the money now allocated to the 
Development Fund and the Road Fund, a sum of 
£1,280,000 a year; that the House of Commons had not 
been endowed with a quarter of a million a year; and that 
the increase in the personnel of the bureaucracy needed 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s wild-cat schemes had not taken 
place—an increase which, though concealed in various 
ways, amounts in the aggregate to many millions a year, 
and is the cause of that appalling rise in the cost of 
the civil administration of the country that has character- 
ized the finance of the present Government. Finally, let 
us assume that Mr. Lloyd George had decided to treat the 
Sinking Fund as he has treated it and to reduce as largely 
as he has reduced the money available for paying off debt 
—a policy of which we do not approve per se, but which, 
at any rate, is not open to the charge of causing 
increased taxation. From these premises, i.e. if Mr. Lloyd 
George had placed new burdens on the rich as now, had 
reduced the amounts available for paying off debt exactly 
as he has reduced them, and had not spent money on old- 
age pensions and salaries for members of Parliament, nor 
incurred those increases in the civil expenditure which 
were required by the Lloyd Georgian finance, it would 
have been possible for him to reduce taxation by at 
least seventeen millions a year. If he had left the civil 
expenditure where he found it when he came in, he could 
have reduced taxation by twenty or twenty-two millions, 
but we are content to take the lower figure. 

Now think for a moment what he might have done to 
help the working man and to increase the scanty stores of 
the poor by relief of taxation on thisscale. He might have 
taken off the whole of the sugar duty, which now amounts, 
roughly, to three millions a year. He might have halved 
the tea duty, which would have cost him another threo 
millions, making six millions in all. He might then have 
halved the tobacco duties, which would have cost him, say, 
eight millions, and abolished for good and all the duties 
on chicory, cocoa, coffee, currants, raisins, and dried fruits, 
which would have cost him in all about another million. 
He would then have used up £15,000,000 and have had two 
millions more to give away. ‘This he might have employed 
most usefully in relicf of the rates on the houses of tho 
poor throughout the United Kingdom—a relief of taxation 
which would have done something to help on the solution 
of the housing problem. We venture to say that if 
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Mr. Lloyd George had done this he would have conferred 
infinitely greater benefits upon the State than he has yet 
conferred. The seventeen millions which instead of being 
extracted by the State would have been left, in the old- 
fashioned but perfectly sound phrase, to fructify in the 
pockets of the people would have indeed borne “ rare 
and refreshing fruit.” These seventeen millions touched 
by the dead hand of the State become cold and lifeless. 
Laid up in the napkin of the bureaucracy they produce 
little or no fruit. Left to the people themselves they 
would bear some ten, some twenty, some a hundredfold 
of profit. Again, as experience as well as theory has 
proved a thousand times over, reduction of taxation never 
results in the full loss of revenue anticipated. We can 
say with absolute certainty that if he had halved the tea 
duties Mr. Lloyd George would not in reality have lost 
half the revenue. The tea consumption would instantly 
have responded, and in all probability in six or seven 
ears the halved duties would be bringing imto the 
reasury almost as much as the ordinary duties now 
yield. That would certainly be the case with the tobacco 
duties, where consumption responds to a reduction in price 
with a special promptness. What a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wants for his work to prosper is a rich and 
prosperous country But the way to make countries rich 
and prosperous is to tax them little. Therefore, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the revenue im future years would 
actually have benefited by the course of action we are 
considering. 

Remember that we must not be held to say that the 
specific proposals we have made would have been in any 
absolute sense the wisest that could have been adopted. 
In all probability a reduction of the Income-Tax if not of 
the Death Duties ought to have been suggested, and, in 
our opinion, the Sinking Fund ought not to be raided in 
order to bring about reduced taxation. What we want to 
urge at the moment is that even from the point of 
view of Radical and ultra-democratic finance it would have 
paid Mr. Lloyd George far better to reduce taxation 
in the magnificent and even sensational manner in which 
he could have reduced it than to heap fresh burdens on 
the rich and maintain vast taxation on the poor in 
order to carry out the doubtful benefits of so-called Liberal 
social reform. Though politicians do not think so, we 
are convinced that the people at large would be 
immensely grateful for a relief of taxation. They have 
come to look upon the growth of taxation as in- 
evitable and all protest useless. We are certain, 
however, that the first statesman who instead of 
filling his appeals to the electors with talk about new 
tariffs or new taxes will hold out to them the hope of 
decreasing taxation, even though at the same time he 
makes full and complete provision for national defence 
—the two things are not incompatible—will gain the 
gratitude of the democracy, and, what is more, will 
have truly served his country. We desire as ardently as 
any Socialist that the condition of the poor shall be 
improved and that the workers shall obtain a larger share 
of profits. The way to do that, however, is to make the 
country more prosperous, and one of the quickest and most 
efficient ways of making it more prosperous is to tax it 
less heavily. That is a conclusion which, of course, the 
Socialists and the Lloyd-Georgians will greet with 
derision, but nevertheless it is true, and we trust that our 
words may find some response even in the breast of the 
ordinary Liberal— 

May bid the ancient torrent moan, 

Although its very source be dry, 
After all, it was not so many years ago that all that we 
have been saying in this article were the commonplaces 
of Liberal finance—the gospel which Mr. Gladstone 
preached every time he opened the National Budget. 








THE ABSENCE OF TRAGEDY IN HEBREW 
LITERATURES. 
HE idea of verbal inspiration has become a fact of the 
past, a great fact which moulded men’s lives. We 
cannot quite account for its dominion, we cannot altogether 
see why it prevailed so long. The sun of the present which 
alone gives complete enlightenment cannot shine upon it any 





ment. With asure instinct they recognized the quickening 
spirit of the Prophets, and it was long before the barbarities 
contradictions, and ignorances which bespatter of necessity 
the supreme genius of an early age could teach them that the 
letter killeth. The lesson is learnt, and it is impossible to 
deny that it has been a very bitter one. 

Men looked to the Hebrew Scriptures primarily—as for that 
matter they do now—for consolation. The literature of the 
Jews contains almost no tragedy. It is more completely 
inspired by hope than any other literature in the world. It ig 
mun’s great record of bope, and men do not like to see their 
hopes submitted to the corrosive acid of criticism. The note 
of despair is touched in Scripture, but is never sustained; the 
shadow of Fate is hardly to be traced throughout, revenge is 
a passion which quickly burns itself out—its absence is always 
commended, its justice often misdoubted—and mercy is the 
most admired quality ever ascribed to Godor man. “ The last 
enemy ” is indeed feared from the first page to the last; prob- 
ably the dread of annibilation has not found as poignant 
expression as in the Psalms, but the thought that “The 
righteous hath hope in his death” is never long absent though 
that hope is nowhere defined. 

The drama of creation opens in splendour. In a gorgeous 
setting we see man, who is alone a failure, in the midst of a 
nature which is pronounced “very good.” Nevertheless we 
realize that this humbled hero of the gods is destined 
to prevail, to have dominion in the world and finally 
to bruise the head of the power of sin and death 
whose malevolence will impede but not destroy him. The 
mark of Cain has still power to send a shiver through those 
who can decipher it, but the wages of sin bring to the 
onlooker a certain—not very high—satisfaction which, such 
as it is, proscribes tragedy. The banishment of Ishmael and 
Hagar contains every element of tragedy but its finality. The 
buman weakness which makes the mother withdraw “a bow 
shot ” from her child, that she may not see bis death, would lead 
on to catastrophe in the mind of any Gentile poet; but Hagar is 
delivered. The last sacrifice for which Abraham has steeled 
himself is not required. His offering is accepted, but his 
son is saved. Moses, dying with his goal in sight, is 
consoled by a vision, and it is suggested to the reader 
that the great men of the earth cannot perish ever- 
lastingly. Elijah, having lost all and desiring to die, 
driven to despair by the storms and whirlwinds of life, receives 
a revelation from God in the face of which natare is impotent. 
He bas heard “the still small voice,” and no misfortune can 
matter any more. Against Jehovah nothimg prevails; in 
Ezekiel’s Valley the dry bones live. Perhaps in the whole 
of Scripture no figure is so nearly tragic as that of Saul; but 
he is repellent, and the attention of the reader is always skil- 
fully fixed upon the ever-lovable David, who is still able to 
“bow the hearts” of the generations—who still commands 
sympathy and still defies condemnation. The story of 
Absalom is not in the region of tragedy, it touches the 
height of pathos and elicits none but gentle tears. 

The biography of Joseph is the most cheerful story 
in the world: it deseribes the successful career of a 
man of astonishing magnanimity. It is a very curious 
story. The moral interest is maintained to the end 
without the element of retribution. Everything goes 
right, but the wicked are not punished, neither does 
their wickedness entail any suffering upon the innocent. The 
philosophy of the writer was optimistic in the extreme, yet 
his view of life is not unreal. The murderous brethren go in 
fear of a vengeance which never descends; the torturing 
apprehensions of the father concerning his youngest son are 
turned to joy. Yet the reader is afraid for them both. 
Joseph’s benefits towards his brothers never cease, nor to 
the sons and their sons’ sons. The children of the wicked 

are “brought up upon the knees” of the righteous. The 
whole conception of the story is perfectly original and 
designed to cheer at every point. The writer conceived of 
God as a power always overruling for good, “ high and lifted 
up” above the earthly craving for poetic justice. Whoever 
wrote Esther rose to no such beight. He longed to “ wash 
his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly.” 

From the point of view of the pigmy artist the Book of Job 
should have hada bad end. The giant in the werld of letters 
who laid his scene in the human soul thougkt otherwise. 





more. The explanation lies behind us in the false light of 
yesterday. Men clung to the very commas of the Old Teata- 


Job endured in the torture chamber of doubt all that 
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the human soul can endure and live. He sought an 
answer to the problem of suffering; he received an answer 
which he could not convey. The upshot of the story is 
that the answer is only given in words which cannot be 
uttered. Satisfied, Job left his fearful self-communings and 
turned once more to the outside world. “The Lord turned 
the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends.” He 
found peace, but no man can give it. This is the conclusion 
of the whole matter—a conclusion instinct with hope. The 
Proverbs of the Jewish people glitter with hope, with a hope 
which outshines their wordly shrewdness and makes it tawdry. 
“The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just,” we read, 
but “the prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” Goodness 
always wins in the end, according to ancient Jewish wisdom. 
“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” It is unsafe to ill-use the 
weak; “their Redeemer is mighty,” and wholly unmoved by 
“the pomp of the strong.” Hope bursts forth even amidst 
the sordid wisdom which disfigures the first chapters of 
Ecclesiastes, and the stained spirit shaking off the dust of 
the market returns “ unto God who gave it.” 

“Tt shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I will 
remember my covenant, which is between me and you and 
every living creature of all flesh.” This is the text upon 
which the whole sermon of the Old Testament is written. As 
we read we are like Wordsworth—our “heart leaps up.” 
“God, the great Companion,” was ever at the side of the 


“Prophets. 


Is the same theme to be found in the New Testament? It 
is idle to say that the atmosphere of the New Testament is 
not more sad than that of the Old. We cannot get away 
from “ the shadow of the Cross.” Christ came to destroy, not 
sorrow, but death. If, however, as we look at the crucifix we 
are able to say, “The end is not yet” then “the horror of 
great darkness” is relieved as the Old Testament was unable 
to relieve it. “Tribulation worketh patience; patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope: and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
This is St. Paul’s philosophy—his interpretation of “the Word 
of God” as it is recorded in the Scriptures and heard in life. 
Hope in the mouth of authority—that is what we all long for. 
It is hard to have to distinguish between the spirit and the 
letter; it is impossible to do so without a certain increase of 
fear. 





THE EDUCATION OF SOME PARENTS. 


[A Lerrez to a Moruer.} 


N ATRONA, my dear, I received your last letter and glad 

I was to get it. The education of all the human race 
be they sixteen or sixty-five, is a matter of concern to us all 
and very especially tome. Therefore when you appeal to me on 
your son’s future, desiring me to predicate a formula for his 
upbringing from boyhood to manhood, I am interested, I am 
gratified, but, may I add, I am frightened. 

For your very appeal shows that you have alarmingly mis- 
understood your mission in life. You have brought into being 
—and God bless you for it!—a boy child, sturdy and strong of 
limb. And having done so and baving reared him and watched 
over him for the first few years of his life you say to yourself 
that the time for your withdrawal from the stage has come, 
and that henceforth he is to be delivered over to the tender 
care of the educational expert. 

Believe me, you are wrong. I make no complaint of the 
preparatory school, the public school, or the university. How 
should I, I who have been at each, and who now am a Don at 
the last? I know their strong points and their weak ones, 
how they may bring out the best in a boy and stultify the 
worst. Your son will go through them all and gain benefit 
from each. But I want to tell you that there is something he 
cannot get from any educational establishment, a something 
that you alone can supply. 

This leads me to my subject, doesn’t it, the education of the 
parent? I am getting on in years, and a day or two will see 
me fifty-four. But Iam in the midst of young life, a host of 
undergraduates are around me, and I believe I have the repu- 
tation of understanding and being understood by them. 
From the study I have given them I have come to certain 
conclusions. One is that they are intrinsically delightful 
fellows, another that they are amazingly young for their age, 





but the third and chief thing is that their parents must be the 
most unwise, the most thoughtless set of people conceivable. 

Therefore, as you are young, Matrona, I ask you very 
seriously to plan out for yourself a course of action towards 
your son in the coming years. Do not think that you can 
send him away to these schools and universities and henceforth 
wash your hands of his education and character formation. 
Far more important, believe me, than the reform—of which we 
hear so much nowadays—of our public schools and universities 
is the reform of the British parent. Really he has the most 
elementary idea of his duties. I spoke to an old friend of 
mine the other day—a house-master at a great public 
school — and he unburdened himself to me on the 
subject :— 

“They send their sons to us [he said], and expect us to graft 
on to them all the virtues they should have been taught to practise 
at home. I asked one of the boys in my house at the beginning 
of this term how he had spent his holidays. He gave me a 
truthful account, and I can honestly [say that I was—shocked. 
Afterwards I wondered why. He had done nothing shocking, 
nothing even objectionable. He had simply enjoyed himself. It 
was the holidays, and his mother had wanted him to have a good 
time. So he had played the part of a man of thirty when he was 
only seventeen. He had had the use of one of the motors for the 
vac., he had been half a dozen times to the theatre, dined at 
Princes’, and had supper at the Savoy. He didn’t know which he 
liked best of half a dozen musical comedies. His people didn’t 
mind his smoking provided he didn’t overdo it. No, he hadn’t 
seen much of his mater. She was out such a lot at dinner parties, 
and his guv’nor was busy with his Parliamentary duties. They 
hadn’t rowed him for being low in his form, though his guv’nor 
said he hoped he would get up a place or two next term.” 


I agreed with the schoolmaster. The callousness of it was 
in a sense shocking. 

I am a bachelor, Matrona, and perhaps such remarks come 
ill from me. Yetif I were a mother and had such a son as 
you have I would start while I and he were young to impress 
my object in life upon him. I would make sure that, though 
there might be a score of other influences working upon him 
through life, mine should be the chief. I am no pessimist, 
but I do protest that as I see the young Englishman of to-day 
I fear lest some of the characteristics which have made us 
what we are are departing from us. 

What then, you ask, is to be the plan of campaign? It is 
all so simple that I hesitate to put it down in ink. Firstly, 
let him at every age lead the life belonging to that period. 
When seven fyears of age let him be a boy of seven, when 
seventeen a youth of seventeen. You remember Leech’s 
pictures in Punch many years ago of the precocious youngster 
and his ways. We laughed over them then; with a sense of 
their truth I shudder at them now. Let one of the supplica- 
tions in his litany be: “From a too lengthy sojourn in a town 
house and from late dinners deliver me!” If you are bringing 
up the boy aright, he will repeat it with a fervent and natural 
piety. Until he is a man his pleasures should be sought and 
found almost entirely away from London. 

Secondly, let his experience of life be gained very, very 
slowly, and flee that most senseless of notions that as a man 
has to live in the world it is good he should know all about it 
soon. Be well assured that he will know about it in good or 
bad time, and do not hasten by one minute the moment of his 
knowledge. Every age has its separate temptations, and it 
will take the boy all his strength to resist or throw them aside 
as they come. There are far more cases of moral indigestion 
than of the ordinary kind, and the symptoms are not so well 
known nor the cure so easily obtained. 

Lastly, be with him yourself as much as youcan. You know 
what I mean. Ihave no fear of your being a fassy mother, 
worrying him with continual attentions, but I have just the 
slightest fear lest you should entertain that silly idea that 
seeing much of a mother makes a boy unmanly. Kipling saya 
that in nine out of ten cases a man calls on his mother’s name 
at the hour of death. I cannot answer that this is so, but if 
it be it is of glorious significance for motherhood. After 
years and years of the world’s buffeting it is the one who 
first knew him, who first clasped him in her arms, who counts, 
Therefore do not be afraid of influencing him too much. 
Many of the seven deadly sins you may laugh him out of, and 
it is a good thing to treat certain species of sin with a good- 
natured contempt. But some you cannot, and there will come 
a time when in boyish sorrow of heart he will come to you 
for consolation and help. Think, ah, only think, Matrona, if, 
because of the life apart that you and he may have led, that 
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help, that consolation, should not be yours to give !—Affee- 
tionately yours, x. 





THE SURREY HILLS. 

F the student of the outward development of London will 
take a map he will see that it was always certain that 
the city on the Thames would develop in a particular way 
towards the south. In a line roughly parallel with the sea 
coast of the Channel, from west of Farnham, eastward almost 
to Canterbury, runs the ridge of the North Downs, the Way 
which from time beyond memory has been part of the great 
trading and travelling road of the South of England. Along 
that high chalk ridge, clear from the swamps and forests of 
the clay below it, rode the merchants and soldiers of centuries 
before Christ to the days of the Civil War; British traders 
carrying tin to the Port of Thanet, Cxsar’s legions marching 
to the Thames, Simon de Montfort riding with his barons to 
Reigate. For three centuries and more, from the day when 
Thomas a Becket’s tomb became the second shrine in Christen- 
dom to the Dissolution, the Way was the main route of pilgrims 
travelling to Canterbury and back. And through all those 
years, beginning with the castles set up by the de Tonebriges 
and the de Warennes, the Way became a line of centres of 
activity ; churebes and chapels were built on it or by its side, 
towns and villages clustered near the churches, roads came 
out from the metropolis to the towns. After the roads came 
the railways, spreading like a fan to the line of the ridge. 
and on each side of the railways, for ten and fifteen miles out 
from the London terminus, houses crowded themselves into 

suburbs and the suburbs almost back again into the town. 

And so the ridge of the chalk downs became a definite 
stage in the journey south, and a stage with peculiar con- 
ditions and circumstances of its own, unlike any other stage 
on the other three sides of London. The ridge is high: it 
looks out over the Weald to the South Downs, and beyond 
the South Downs is the sea. If you are lucky you can even 
catch the blue of the sea from Leith Hill, through Shoreham 
Gap—though to be sure you may climb Leith Hill a dozen 
times and see nothing more than cloud or mist. You must 
wait for the day and the hour. But the fascination of the 
distance remains. Along all that ridge, from Whitewaysend 
to Guildford, from Guildford to St. Martha’s Chapel and 
Newlands Corner, from Box Hill above Dorking to the beeches 
which crown the chalk at Reigate, from the break in the chalk 
at Merstham to the wind that blows on the tiny churches of 
Woldingham and Tatsfield, you may stand and look out to the 
Downs on the line of the sea; and you can get a sight like 
that within twenty miles of London. No wonder, then, that 
men want to build houses on the ridge; no wonder that out 
of the towns along and under the ridge the bricks should 
mount higher and higher, or that prices for the sites which 
remain or are in the market along the ridge should go 
higher with them. But there must follow a stage, for 
all that, when the value of such sites comes to be questioned 
in two ways. In the first place, the beauty of the site vanishes 
for everybody, except the owner of the house, as soon as a 
house is placed upon it. In the seeond place, with each site 
along the ridge that is occupied, the value of the neighbouring 
sites is affected. The men and women who want to have 
houses along the ridge look not only fora fine view to the 
south, but to the preservation of the neighbourhood of the 
hill. There would be little fascination in living in a row of 
semi-detached villas in what is now the wildest stretch of open 
country along the ridge of the Downs. And so to-day, when- 
ever a building site of any extent in what is still undeveloped 
country along the Downs comes into the market, competing 
forces spring up to an extent which, perhaps, a dozen years 
ago was not foreseen, or which, if it was foreseen, was in 
many cases deliberately disregarded. We have now reached 
a stage when the further placing of houses along the ridge can 
only spoil and disfigure the ridge as a whole, and can only 
lower the value of property in the neighbourhood. 

This is particularly and most markedly the case with cer- 
tain broad areas of free and open down which lie above or 
near the larger centres of population. The outstanding 
example of the danger which threatens the beauty of the 
chalk ridge is the possible loss of Colley Hill. Colley Hill is 
part of the North Downs above Reigate, and some sixty 
acres of it, embracing part of the summit, the steep sides, and 
the lower slopes, have come into the building market. Its 





owner, however, has given to the National Trust the option of 
purchase of these sixty acres for a sum of £7,508, this 
option to expire on the 15th of the current month. The 
National Trust, as soon as the option was obtained, 
appealed for a sum of £7,700—the extra amount of 
£200 being required for the heavy stamp duties now neces- 
sary for the transfer of landed property. In addition to the 
appeal of the National Trust, Mr. Arthur Trower, of Wiggie, 
Redhill, bas organized the collection of a shilling fund, and 
has thrown into the raising of the sum he has set himself— 
50,000 shillings—an immense amount of energy and hard 
personal work, which deserves the suceess we sincerely hope 
he will achieve. There is more than one urgent reason 
why Colley Hill should be saved from the speculative builder. 
In the first place, it adjoms an area of twenty acres of 
ground, which is already secured for the public and held 
as a park by the Town Council of Reigate. The joining 
up of these eighty acres would mean the acquiring of 
an exceptionally large open space on the outskirts of Reigate 
and within close range of London. In the second place, 
if Colley Hill is built over, not only will the stretch of 
hillside lose its wildness and beauty, but the whole neigh- 
bourhood suffers by the loss of one of its chief attractions. 
To take a lower point of view than the desire to preserve what 
is beautiful, owners of residences in the neighbourhood would 
find, if Colley Hill goes to the builder, that their own build- 
ings have lost the views and the walks which made them 
valuable. There are other corollaries. The Pilgrims’ Way, 
which runs a double path over Colley Hill, would be enclosed 
and spoiled along half a mile of a track which ought to be 
to-day, and in the years to come, as open to the sun and wind 
as when Chaucer’s Knight and Ploughman and Prioress rode 
out from the ‘ Tabard Inn’ to Canterbury. It was only a few 
weeks ago that another of our national relics, the British 
camp on St. George’s Hill, was threatened by a building 
scheme which, we are glad to hear, has been modified so as to 
preserve the anciert ramparts. But the Pilgrims’ Way, which 
is now threatened, is a national relic in as true a sense as the 
camp on St. George’s Hill. To enclose it, even if enclosure 
preserves the actual track-way, is to despoil and ruin what 
should be untouched and free. The Way has been eut and 
barred in more places than one already. The more reason for 
jealously preserving what has been left. 

It must be recognized doubtless that Colley Hill is not the 
last of the open spaces of the Surrey Hills, which may come 
into the building market and be offered to the public and the 
speculator to bid against each other. Other sites, in the same 
way, will in turn be offered to the highest bidder. But that is 
the best possible argument for acquiring such a site as Colley 
Hill at once while there is yet time. If Colley Hill goes the 
next stretch of the Downs is the more likely to go after it; 
there will be one incentive the less for keeping the hills as we 
sce them to-day. If, on the other hand, we can save Colley Hill 
we shall save, not only land, but a tradition ; we shall buy more 
than the sixty acres offered for sale; we sball have provided 
an example for those who are to come after us. An example 
is needed, and the price asked for what is offered to-day is not 
high. Much of the needed £7,700 bas already been sub- 
scribed ; the rest, in large and in small amounts, we earnestly 
trust will reach the voluntary collectors before the option of 
purebase expires on Thursday week. We need only add that 
donations may be sent either to Mr. Trower’s Shilling Fund, 
or direct to the Secretary of the National Trust, 25 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; or to F. M. Jefferson, Esq., the Treasurer to the 
Reigate and Redhill Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation 
Society, at the London County and Westminster Bank, 
Reigate. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
[To rue Eprtor or rus “Srercrator.”} 
Srr,—This problem is, we are told, at last to be grappled 
with by the Government with a definite intention that some 
way at least shall be made in the solving of it. It is certain 
that it lies at the root cf all other social problems and that, 
until it be properly dealt with, it will be useless to put in 
force any great schemes for the betterment of the eondition of 
those who are suffering and poverty-stricken. We may, 
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indeed, make such provision as will result in keeping a great 
many more children alive until they reach maturity; that is a 
comparatively easy thing to do; but if we keep alive without 
any regard to the mental fitness of those whom we preserve 
we are simply adding to the already immense mass of in- 
capacity and preparing for future generations a heritage 
of degradation and misery which it is appalling to con- 
template, and which must, at no very distant time, 
result in the downfall of our nation. To the eyes of those 
who have taken the trouble to realize what is going on it is 
clear that in the struggle of the nations for existence that 
one will survive which first makes proper provision for its 
existing degenerates and laws which shall protect the 
future from being flooded by a growing stream of mental 
feebleness. How great is the danger may be gathered from 
the fact that Dr. Tredgold, an expert who has bad exceptional 
opportunities of studying the whole question, gives the total num- 
ber of aments (not dements) for Engiand and Wales as 158,529. 
These are all absolute failures in life, and not only that, they 
are a dead weight upon the successes. They are a weight which, 
for some fifty years or more, we have been adding to every year, 
as our tenderness for the helpless and our skill in securing for 
them an adult existence have increased. This tenderness is an 
inevitable result of our civilization and of our religious and 
moral education. We that are strong must bear the infirmities 
of the weak, no matter how heavy the burden. There is, 
however, no law of religion or morality which forbids us to 
consult our common sense as to the manner in which we will 
bear the burden, or as to the desirability of lessening it so 
far as possible. We need to carry our philanthropy into the 
future and consider very seriously what will be the result, 
twenty years hence, of our action to-day with regard to the 
mentally afflicted. Had wise thought been taken fifty years 
ago there would have been very little left for our philanthropy 
to do, not only for the feeble-minded, but for all who suffer 
from the terrible evils which it brings in its train. It is 
believed that in this spirit of mind the Government 
intends to act. The question is ripe for legislation, and the 
action taken must be preventive. The scientific mind must, 
for once, be brought to bear upon a social question, and the 
importance of race culture must be made pre-eminent. The 
elimination of the unfit is the end to be sought, and the 
chief condition that must be laid down for those who seek 
it is that the circumstances of those with whom they propose 
to deal shall in every case be improved. 

It is an end far more easily to be achieved than is generally 
supposed. Indeed, it is much to be hoped that, in the first 
instance at any rate, no very elaborate or novel machinery will 
be put in motion for dealing with our mental weaklings. All 
that is necessary is to make work that has been already begun 
thoroughly efficient and to secure that it shall be extended to 
cover the whole ground. As one in power has said: “Grants 
to existing institutions, money to build new ones, powers of 
detention, and the careful safeguarding of those powers and, 
above all, the saving of the children” are what are wanted; it 
is to be hoped that the children will be left, where all children 
ought to be, under the care of the Education Authorities, who 
alone have the experience and the machinery for looking after 
them. 

How happily these authorities and those of the Poor Law 
may work together with voluntary institutions has been 
shown by the Lancashire and Cheshire Society, which some 
fourteen years ago was founded with the express object of 
calling public attention to the need for permanent provision 
for those who could not take care of themselves and were, by 
the hereditary nature of their defect, a menace to the stability 
of the nation and a source of immediate danger to those about 
them. The Society has just published its thirteenth annual 
report. It appears that its first home was opened eleven 
years ago, when fifteen little boys were taken into its care- 
The intention of the founders was tocarry their principles into 
action and convince the public of the possibility of detaining 
and making happy for life all who might become their wards, 
Acting on the ascertained fact that the feeble-minded 
are commonly without any power of _ self-direction, 
they determined to admit young children to a school 
which should be conducted under the Board of Educa- 
tion, and, since these children would inevitably be guided 
by some one, to make sure that they were guided en- 
tirely by those who would~protect them from every 





evil. In short, these selected feeble-minded were not to be 
given the choice between good and evil, which is the lot of 
sane mankind, but were to be offered only that which was 
good. Since they could not be altered (for they were incur- 
able) so as to be fit for normal surroundings, their surround- 
ings were to be made fit for them. 

The outcome of the experiment has been surprisingly what 
was hoped for. The Society, which has been incorporated 
under the Board of Trade, now owns about 120 acres of land 
It has six residential houses, providing suitable accommoda- 
tion for children, adolescents, and adults of both sexes. There 
is also a school-house, standing apart (a great point, since 
fresh air means so much for the scholars and the teachers), 
and there are 180 school places. Two sets of farm buildings, 
some cottages, a laundry, and several large glass-houses com- 
plete the list of present buildings. It is earnestly hoped that 
funds may be forthcoming soon to build a hospital and an 
administrative block. 

Of course difficulties, which were on all hands predicted, 
were likely to arise when the children left the schoolroom. 
That these difficulties are surmountable is shown by the 
statistics of the colony. Some 285 children have been 
admitted since the first house was opened: of these 233 are 
now in residence. Seventy-six of them are over the age of six- 
teen, having been in the colony for periods varying from four 
toeleven years. More than twenty young men and about the 
same number of young women are between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three. Some of them are very low-grade cases, 
having deteriorated since admission. Nevertheless, there is 
only one of these grown-up children who is not usefully em- 
ployed. The men and boys work on the land in farm and 
garden; the young women in the house and in the laundry, 
where they are doing excellently well. The pecuniary success 
of the work on the landis remarkable. There has never been 
any loss; now there is year by year a very substantial profit. 

It must not be supposed that the feeble-minded can ever 
become wholly self-supporting; probably, in the best cases, 
the cost of supervision will always be the measure between 
their dependence and independence, It has been partly the 
object of the Society to show that the feeble-minded can be 
cared for at a less cost than has been estimated, but this has 
not been the chief end, which has been to demonstrate that 
they can be happily and healthfully kept under restraint in 
such a manner as to prevent their making shipwreck of their 
own lives and, especially, so as to prevent their giving birth 
to new ones. 

Naturally the results achieved have been at great cost of 
time and anxiety to those concerned and at great expense to 
those charitable friends who have made it possible for the 
Society to spend over £30,000 on its work. The anxieties 
might have been wholly removed had the law given the assist- 
ance which should have been forthcoming. It has been 
a great grief to see children brought up safely to the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood and then persuaded to 
go away by unscrupulous parents who believed (very mis- 
takenly) that they could earn money for them. A merely 
metaphorical turning of the key is all that is required; there 
is no need of bolts and bars and high fences; the children 
never want to go; there are no runaways, though it would be 
impossible to prevent the young men from walking off if 
they chose to do so. Of course, not nearly all the fifty-two not 
now in residence have been lost in this way. Six have died; 
a certain number were discharged insane or too imbecile for 
anything but a hospital; as a matter of fact about fifteen 
trained cases have been lost; but why should they have been 
lost? They might have been happy for life in their con- 
tented retirement; now they are waifs and strays, to be, in 
probably every case, the parents of other weifs and strays. 
Simple contentment with great pleasure and pride in their 
surroundings is characteristic of these people; they generally 
have a very good opinion of themselves, and can be easily 
managed so long as it is remembered that they are irre- 
sponsible and must never be trusted. 

Again, it does not seem reasonable that the workers for a 
Society such as this, which is saving the rates out of all pro- 
portion to the money expended, should be constantly hampered 
for want of ready cash. The Government grant for the 
school children of such a colony as this is only the same as 
that for the children in a day-school. Though maintenance 
grants are received from the authorities sending the children 
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they are not so large as quite to cover maintenance, and they 
provide nothing towards new buildings and improvements; in 
a few instances only have education authorities assisted with 
a building grant. It would not entail any great expense on 
the public to make matters easy for the Society and similar 
societies from the money point of view. 

Nearly all the children in this colony bave been sent there, 
either by education committees or by boards of guardians, 
over fifty such authorities having availed themselves of the 
advantages offered.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We are certain that our correspondent does not in the 
least exaggerate the importance and also the hopefulness of 
the proposals to deal with the feeble-minded. Yet, with shame 
be it said, the prevention of the breeding of a feeble-minded 
race is a matter which attracts little or no interest among our 
legislators. While this great and beneficent act of social 
reform is kept waiting we see huge sums wasted on doubtful 
or even worthless objects. Yet the problem, as “ Z” shows, is 
intrinsically by no means a difficult one.—Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. BONAR LAW'S SPEECH. 

(To taz Epiror or ture “Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—The speech of the new Unionist leader (Mr. Bonar 
Law) at the Albert Hail shows how short political memories 
are and how very quickly we forget the lessons of the past. 
I think it is therefore important that we sbould at this 
juncture recall what took place at the last General Election 
in December 1910. We Unionists entered upon that fight 
with light and buoyant hearts, feeling that, even if we failed 
to win, we should largely reduce the Liberal majority of 124. 
Mr. Balfour, however, in his speech at Nottingham, nailed the 
Tariff Reform colours to the Unionist mast. From that 
moment the Unionist cause began to wane, and quickly 
accounts came from all parts of the country that Tariff 
Reform was doing serious damage. Great pressure was 
brought to bear upon our leaders; the counsels of the 
“ Veiled Prophet of Highbury” were brushed aside; and at 
the great Albert Hall demonstration, held on November 30th, 
Mr. Balfour said : 

“T have not the least objection to submit the principle of Tariff 
Reform toa Referendum.” (Loud cheers, the audience standing.) 
And again he said, “If Tariff Reform is anything it is a great 
national and Imperial policy. That is what I believe it to be, and 
Iam perfectly ready to submit it to the judgment of my country- 
men.” (Cheers.) 

The sense of relief felt by Unionists throughout the 
country at this declaration was extraordinary; a great load 
was lifted off their bucks. Candidates (even Mr. Bonar Law) 
put away their carefully prepared Tariff Reform speeches; 
the word quickly travelled everywhere that Tariff Reform 
would not be adopted until the electors bad had an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion upon it. A few seats were saved, 
but unfortunately this declaration came too late; the mischief 
had already been dove; the Unionist Party just managed to 
hold its own; but no one doubted that had Mr. Baltour made 
his statement a fortnight earlier at Nottingham we should 
have gained thirty or forty seats. 

Mr. Balfour is dethroned after making efforts to serve and 
to save his party which history will assert have scarcely a 
parallel. The new leader of the party at the Albert Hall 
again nails the colours of Tariff Reform to the mast and calls 
upon Unionist Free Traders in conciliatory terms to make 
their choice “ between Tariff Reform, which they dislike, and 
Lloyd Georgeism, which they detest.” “I know also,” he says. 
“ that the leaders of our party if they show any hesitation on 
this question will shatter that party to its foundation, and by 
shattering that party we should destroy the only bulwark 
against the present Government.” 

What has happened since the last election, when Tariff 
Reform was thrown overboard to save the Unionist ship? It 
did not shatter the party, it closed up its ranks; it did no in- 
jury to the trade of the country—the country has never been 
more prosperous. There has been a general advance in wages 


of from fifteen to twenty per cent., and all those trades with- 
out exception which Mr. Chamberlain prophesied in 1906 were 
doomed to speedy extinction have not only flourished, but have 
shown a vitality which has taken even Free Traders by surprise. 





Mr. Bonar Law supplies the answer to my question, and a 
very feeble one it is. “We cannot,” he says, “abandon 
Tariff Reform because we believe in it, because we believe the 
greatest of all social reforms, far transcending ninepences for 
fourpences—(laughter)—would be a general rise in the level 
of wages in this country, and because we know, at least we 
believe we know, that such a rise is impossible without a 
change in our fiscal system.” 

It is vain to set a snare in face of the bird; the working man 
is no fool. He does not suppose that the duties collected 
under Tariff Reform will flow directly into his pocket; he 
knows that the manufacturer will at first derive all the 
benefit, and that he, the working man, will have to fight by 
the slow process of strikes to obtain bis share if he ever gets 
it; and while all this unrest is going on, the prices of all the 
commodities he consumes will rise, and he will probably find 
himself in the end much worse off than he is to-day, with the 
prospect of less labour being required as the imcreased cost 
of our manufactures closes foreign markets against us; and 
be further realizes that Colonial preference is only possible by 
taxing many raw materials, and the dearer we make the raw 
materials the smaller the margin left for wages. He therefore 
hesitates to accept a policy the advantages of which to him 
are remote and uncertain. 

The only occasion when Tariff Reform was placed as an 
issue before the country was in 1906, when we were defeated 
by a majority of 354, At that election I remember the people 
of this Tory village voted Liberal because the old men told 
them that in the days of Protection wages were low and food 
dear, and they and their children were “ clemmed,” and this 
tradition still lives. I do not wish to be a prophet of evil, but 
I feel convinced thatthe Unionist Party will not be returned to 
power so long as we cling to Tariff Reform, much as the people 
detest the ways and worksof the present Government. Surely the 
Unionist Party had never a stronger cry or a more sympathetic 
electorate to appeal to than at present. The country feels that 
all the best traditions of free government by party have been 
outraged, and that its destinies are ruled by the caucus of 
which the Kadical “ Bunty” (Lloyd George) pulls the strings. 
It sees the religious life of the country threatened by the dis- 
memberment of the Church in Wales, and the integrity of 
the United Kingdom placed in the keeping of Mr. Redmond 
as the reward for party services; while employer and 
employéare alike up in arms against an Insurance Act which 
is to levy a vexatious tax in the most irritating way, which 
will destroy social co-operation and sympathy, and will not 
insure. The Welsh Church and the Home Rule Bills contain 
suflicient points of friction if properly handled to destroy the 
strongest Government. Surely the Unionist Party had never 
a better cry or more favourable opportunity to appeal to the 
electorate. Why fetter it then with a fiscal policy which is 
still largely academic, and can well afford to wait until the 
country bad been consulted? A few years in the life of a 
nation is as nothing; the hasty adoption of an ill-considered 
fiscal policy may be fatal to its best interests, and this for all 
time.—I am, Sir, &c., Wiuian B. Forwoop, 

Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 





(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcraror.”’| 

S1r,—Mr. Bonar Law with the generosity so characteristic of 
popular orators has offered the Conservative Free Traders the 
liberty to choose by which sauce they will be cooked—the 
Socialist sauce or the Protectionist sauce. May I be allowed 
to express to Mr. Bonar Law my grateful acknowledg- 
ments of his generous offer and at the same time to point out 
to my fellow-Conservative Free Traders that the offer con- 
tains a petitio principti?—for there is no reason why we should 
be killed or cooked at all. No one can compel us to kill our- 
selves or to be killed by others, and we are quite at liberty to 
live and preserve our corporate existence, 

The means of self-preservation are simple. We can remain 
Conservatives, but withdraw our names and subscriptions from 
Protectionist organizations and transfer our names and 
subscriptions to individualist organizations such as the 
British Constitution Association, the Constitutional Free 
Trade Association, the Anti-Socialist Union, or other similar 
bodies. 

This “means” (I feel sure the Protectionist papers will 
forgive my infringement of their patent rights in the word) 
“means,” after all, I am nferely taxing the foreigner. But 
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this “ means” that we do not support the theory that it is 
possible to promote the prosperity of a people by increasing 
their taxation and hampering their trade; whilst we aid with 
our efforts those who are engaged in the defence of liberty and 
property. 

It also “means” that at the next election we are free to 
vote against Socialism and at the following election to vote 
against Protection. 

Finally, it “means” that when the imposture of taxing 
the foreigner or robbing the idle rich has been exposed 
by experience a rallying ground will be preserved for the 
disillusioned dupes of the two competing forms of Socialism. 
—I am, Sir, &., GRAHAM Bowker. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 





MAGYAR ABSOLUTISM IN CROATIA. 

(To tax Epiron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sin,—For the past five years the so-called Southern Slav 
Question has occupied a prominent place among the many 
internal problems of the Dual Monarchy, and has reacted 
upon that country’s foreign policy and international position. 
With the events of last week this question has entered upon a 
new phase, which deserves the close attention of all political 
observers. For in the present state of tension in South-East 
Europe, when the Turco-Italian War may at any moment 
lead to Balkan complications, the establishment of absolutism 
in a constitutional country such as Croatia must be regarded 
as a peculiarly dangerous experiment; and the danger becomes 
the more apparent when we bear in mind the advanced years 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, the grave illness of Count 
Aehrenthal, and the precarious situation of the Khuen- 
Hédervary Cabinet. 

The elections which took place last December in Croatia 
under the auspices of the late Ban, Dr. Tomai¢, ended in a com- 
plete fiasco for the Government. In spite of corruption, in- 
timidation, and the use of troops on an almost unprecedented 
scale, in spite of wholesale confiscation of the Opposition 
Press, the Opposition parties succeeded in retaining sixty- 
three out of the eighty-eight seats of which the Croatian Diet 
is composed. The position of Dr. Tomaai¢ had thus become 
impossible, and on January 19th he was succeeded by Mr. 
Cuvaj, a retired official who had acted as right-hand man to 
Baron Rauch during the last six months of his illegal régime (at 
the time of the Agram Treason Trial and the Friedjung Trial). 
The appointment came as a complete surprise to public opinion 
in Croatia, in Hungary, and in Austria, and has had a highly 
dramatic sequel. Unlike his predecessors, on assuming office 
Mr. Cuvaj gave no indication of his political programme, and 
three days after his arrival in Agram, without even making an 
attempt to negotiate with any of the Croatian parties, dis- 
solved the newly elected Diet before it had even been allowed 
to meet. The rescript of dissolution seeks to justify this 
high-handed act on the ground that the Diet’s “ party group- 
ings offer no prospect of successful activity.” The first out- 
burst of indignation was conveniently suppressed by the 
confiscation of all the Croatian Opposition papers, and the same 
evening Mr. Stephen Radié, the leader of the Peasant Party, 
was thrown into prison, and Mr. Pribigevic, the Serb Independent 
leader, cited on a charge of political libel. (Dr. Lorkovié, the 
Croat Progressive leader, and Dr. Hinkovié, the brilliant 
advocate of the treason trial, had already been removed by 
Tomasié from the field of active politics by means of trumped- 
up political charges.) The official organ of the new Ban 
threatens the parties with ruin unless they alter their poli- 
tical programmes—in other words, unless they capitulate to 
Budapest and commit suicide in the eyes of their electors. 

Not since the suppression of all political liberties after the 
revolution of 1848 has Austria-Hungary witnessed so flagrant 
an instance of despotic government. According to the strict 
letter of the law, a dissolution is no doubt at all times possible; 
but dissolution according to Mr. Cuvaj’s method—within a 
month of general elections, and such elections—strikes at the 
root of all constitutional government and reduces the 
representative system to a mere farce. An appeal to the 
electorate is only to hold good if it produces a docile 
majority. The ultra-Magyar contention, that Croatia is 
not a parliamentary country at all, of course runs 
directly counter to the Hungaro-Croatian Compromise 

of 1868 (eg. §§ 47, 50, 54) and the organic laws of 





Croatia (e.g., II. 1869 and II. 1870). None the less, Buda- 
pest, which first evoked the conflict with Croatia in 1907 by an 
open violation of the Compromise (§ 57), still declines to 
comply with the law, and having thrice in less than four 
years, by fair means and foul, tried to create a majority at the 
polls now intends to defy Croatian opinion for the fourth 
time. Count Khuen-Héderviry finds that his reputation is 
at stake. As Ban of Croatia he held that unhappy country 
for twenty years in the bands of the notorious “Khuen 
System”; and if to-day, as Hungarian Premier, with all the 
backing of the Magyar State, he cannot achieve the same 
result, his prestige must inevitably suffer in Hungary itself. 
A desperate effort is being made to reduce refractory Croatia 
to “order”; and by an irony of fate the Emperor-King’s very 
devotion to the constitutional idea is being misused by his 
constitutional advisers. The reactionary clique which controls 
Hungarian affairs places the subjection of Croatia in the 
forefront of its programme, and extracts the consent of the 
venerable Sovereign by the argument that genuine con- 
cessions to Croatia would involve an internal crisis in 
Hungary. As Count Aehrenthal is far too seriously 
ill to raise a warning voice, and ia in any case an open 
enemy of Croat aspirations, Budapest has for the present 
a free band, though it is scarcely credible that Mr. Cuvaj, 
who enjoys less prestige than any of his predecessors, and for 
whose mission no Croat noble would offer himself, will 
succeed where a Dr. TomaiSi¢ has failed. 

In the Dual Monarchy to-day everything is at a standstill; 
uncertainty dominates the situation, alike in foreign politics 
and in the internal affairs of Austria and of Hungary. We 
are on the eve of great changes, and the growing influence of 
the Heir Apparent throws its shadow across the scene, though 
as yet the ideas of the old régime are able to hold the political 
field. In Hungary a new crisis may break out at any moment; 
for the Government is determined to force the new Army 
Bill through the House, while the Opposition, knowing the 
reactionary sentiments of the majority, insists upon electoral 
reform preceding military concessions. If obstruction and 
the ensuing deadlock drive the Government to new elec- 
tions, Count Khuen-Héderviry will doubtless attempt the 
same boundless corruption which characterized the elections of 
June 1910. But “to make a desert and to call it peace” is 
becoming, as a political operation, increasingly difficult, and 
the movement for electoral reform in Hungary can be delayed, 
but not extinguished. For the present the advanced age of 
the Sovereign and that lack of initiative and aversion to change 
which are the natural accompaniments of age are favourable 
to the status quo; but the longer an untenable situation is 
allowed to drag on the more drastic is its final solution likely 
to be. The misrule from which the Southern Slavs have 
suffered during the past five years and the virtual suspension of 
the Croatian Constitution, which that misrule has involved, 
must destroy the last remnants of sympathy with Magyar 
national aspirations in their present form; for a race which 
can only thrive on the oppression of others is a mere vam- 
pire, not a healthy organism. If the proverbial trouble 
follows the melting of the Balkan snows, the long neglect of 
the Southern Slav Question may involve very serious inter- 
national consequences.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Vienna. Scorus VIATOR. 





A GERMAN SATIRIST ON ENGLAND. 
(To raz Epiron or tas “ Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—The Bavarian satirist A. O. Weber probably reflects 
the opinion of many of the middle classes in Germany 
generally, and especially of those who do not belong to 
Prussia. Heis particularly hard upon the statesmen of his 
country and upon the Junker class. But what is of more 
immediate interest for us is his view of the Socialist move- 
ment in Germany. He has no real sympathy with the vague 
aspirations of the Socialists to form a new society, but 
he is probably voicing the feelings of many of his 
countrymen when he pronounces the Socialists to be the 
only party in Germany who persistently urge the necessity 
of constitutional reform in their own country. It is this 
feeling which has so startlingly increased the Socialistic 
vote in the late German elections, and it is well 
that English Socialists should note the fact that the 
German Socialists, Herr Bebel at their head, are as good 
Germans in feeling as any other party; nor would they 
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sympathize with the spokesmen of the Socialistie party in 
England who would relegate patriotism to the scrap heap of 
discarded virtues. The German papers describe the new 
satirist as a mixture of Heine and Busch. His verse is 
nothing but prose cast into very clever rhyme. Some extracts 
may prove of interest at the present moment, particularly bis 
references to our own country. His verse bears translation 
into prose better than most verse, owing to the very simple 
language in which it is couched. If it were written in English 
verse it would probably seem like doggerel, from the difficulty 
of reproducing the double rhymes, which are far more possible 
in German than in English. 

“ Whoever looks at our beloved Fatherland from any point of 
view cannot do better than look elsewhere: ‘ progress backwards’ 
is the most striking object. We limp haltingly behind Russia: 
and our people look on contentedly. Our people of thinkers! 
Scandalous indeed! Minors we remain of our own free will ; bowed 
to earth—nay, unmanned—we, a people unsurpassed in industry, 
are ruled like a pack of negroes. In South Germany alone has 
conscience any play: the North dances like marionettes as the 
wires are pulled: Prussianized even to the *Pickelhaube’ 
(peaked helmet); men transformed to lackeys.... Such a 
nation to aspire to world-power which lets itself be led like 
achild! Pray learn to rule yourselves first, and to keep your 
backbone stiff: show that you are masters, not servants; 
that you are masters of your own fate, and pray look to it 
that your Kaiser chooses his officials after the will of his people. 
Take England as your model, where every one loves his King, and 
yet grants the King what is the King’s by right, and the people 
what is the people’s. Who does this in the German Empire? 
Surely the Socialist mainly at the present day; the other parties 
merely play tricks with what is, rightly speaking, the heritage of 
the people. And hence it comes that the middle class—the pick 
of the country—has lost all confidence in other parties, and on 
election day he is at his wits’ end. Who minds the interests of 
the middle classes? The Nationalists, the Centre, the so-ca'led 
Liberal, the grand personage with helmet and eagle? . . . The 
Socialists, and they alone, have a backbone, they never sway here 
and there; they go straight to the point, and thus they win ever 
more day by day the sympathy of the free man. It is from their 
ranks that it may be the party of the middle classes will take form, 
when the best men of this party have shaken themselves free 
from Herr Bebel. Not but that we all owe him deep gratitude as 
a@ man of honour, wit, and pluck. Many will honour his memory 
too late, when he is in the grave. . . . The sea! the sea! gives us 
food for reflection : over yonder, far from our view, there lies the 
only world-power, England, which unites strength with intelli- 
gence. There live free, strong men, not merely spiritless lackeys ; 
they are ahead of us some fifty years in greatness, freedom, and 
culture, Where England rules, progress rules too; where 
Germany rules, we mostly go backwards; I don’t mean in our 
capacity for beer, but for intelligence. . . . Many Germans think 
that the world is destined to be ours. We must tear it 
from England’s clutches, for she is rotten and effete. So 
we build in hurry and haste a menacingly huge fleet, 
and scare thereby foreign countries: all foreigners think 
that if Germany can only break up Old England, that break-up 
will be the grave of freedom and progress. Old England has not 
many friends: the strong man commonly stands alone—still no 
nation in the world would exchange England’s position in the world 
for that of Germany. That was clearly shown in Algeciras—they 
left us there in the lurch—sad, but true! ... Of course nobody 
in Old England thinks that we are building our fleet to attack 
Switzerland! No wonder that no one trusts us! ... We must 
await a Jena this time on the sea, for England does not parley, 
but acts. England will simply attack us,and that with right and 
justice: for our demeanour is but a menace: whoever arms him- 
self for the fray wishes one!” 


These short extracts may serve to show the feeling towards 
our country of many thinking Germans.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Z. 

[Herr Weber deserves the respect of all reasonable people 
for his insight and common sense. It is, however, a great 
pity that he should be possessed with the notion that Britain 
may suddenly attack Germany. We can assure him that he 
is utterly wrong. There is literally no one here who advocates 
such action. The whole thing is a pure delusion.—Ep. Spec- 
tator.} 





INDIA’S MOST PRESSING NEED: A NAVY. 
[To true Epiror or Tur “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have received certain inquiries regarding my letter to 
you on the above question, to which, with your kind permis- 
sion, I will endeavour to make a reply. The new Indian Navy 
might at first consist, in addition to a squadron of the present 
strength, of three super-Dreadnought cruisers and strong 
divisions of submarines and destroyers, and for headquarters 
there is Bombay, with one of the finest harbours in the world, 
which for two centuries was the home of the old Indian Navy, 
with Butcher's Island for the gunnery establishment, as in my 








time. In Bombay Dockyard the teak-built ships of the old 
service were coustructed since 1736, and many historic ships 
also for the Royal Navy, including the frigates ‘ Pitt, 
‘Trincomalee,’ ‘Andromeda,’ and ‘Salsette’—from which 
Byron made his famous swim across the Hellespomt—and the 
line-of-battle ships ‘Cornwallis’—flag-ship of Sir William 
Parker in the China War of 1840-42, ef which a splendid 
model in full sail, made in the dockyard, is in the Royal 
United Service Institution in Whitehall—*‘ Melville,’ * Welles- 
ley,’ ‘ Malabar,’ ‘ Meanee,’ and ‘ Asia,’ Sir Edward Codrington’s 
flag-ship at Navarino. It is a curious eireumstanee that the 
only steam frigates built in England for the Indian Navy, the 
‘Akbar’ and ‘ Ajdaha,’ were inefficient, leaky, and constantly 
breaking down, and were relegated to barbour duty, and that Ad- 
mirals Parker and Codrington wrote in eulogistic terms of their 
flag-ships; Admiral Lord Alcester (better known as Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour and “the Swell of the Ucean”) also 
spoke admiringly of the Indian Navy ships built in Bombay 
and of the officers whom he knew on service. He wrote to me 
in the following terms in a letter dated April 14th, 1877:— 

“No person regretted more than I did the abolition of that 

allant service. In my opinion no greater mistake was ever made, 
t was a service which ranked among its officers some of the finest 
and best fellows I have ever met during a eareer of over forty- 
three years, and during its existence I ever endeavoured to show 
to the officers my appreciation of its merits wherever we met, 
Campbell, Rennie, Lynch, and many others will always be 
remembered by me. From many of them I have received great 
hospitality and kindness, while their knowledge of Eastern 
languages and of the countries in which they served so con- 
tinuously, countries rarely or never visited at that time by my 
brother officers, was of the greatest possible service to us all.” 
Bombay Dockyard could, I believe, be enlarged and fitted for 
the repair of the Dreadnought cruisers, and Trincomalee, the 
old headquarters of the Royal Navy, might also be utilized. 
Surely ten or twenty millions, raised by a special loan, as for 
the Indian Railways and Public Works, would not be grudged 
to safeguard the ports and commerce of the country, and the 
annual upkeep would not be heavy. The Indian Army cannot 
protect India from attack by sea, and the British Navy may 
be hard put to it by a hostile coalition in Europe to defend 
our shores and world-wide commerce.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. R. Low, 
Commander (late) ILN, 
Stanpit House, Christehurch. 





THE KING’S VISIT TO INDIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—The enclosed is an extract from a private letter which I 
received from a friend in Bombay last Saturday. It is so 
interesting, and gives such a delightful account of their 
Majesties’ departure from India, that I thought it might be of 
interest to your readers. The writer is a well-known business 
man in Bombay, who for years has had exceptional facilities 
for knowing all classes of the native community and is on 
very friendly terms with them.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. B. 
“Bombay, January llth, 1912, 

“We had great doings here receiving the King and yesterday 
seeing him off again. Whatever the feeling may have been in 
England regarding the King’s visit, there is absolutely no doubt 
it has been a greater success than even the most hopeful of us 
out here expected it to be. I have talked to many natives, of all 
degrees and opinions, and they, one and all, admit that it has done 
an infinity of good. You know how emotional the average native 
is, and there is no doubt they honestly love both the King and 
Queen for the easy way they cast aside all precautions and went 
about amongst the people; no pomp or ceremony, except on 
special occasions, but on those there was as much as even the 
native’s heart could desire, and you know that is saying a good 
deal. The Moghuls, in their palmiest days, could not beat 
some of the scenes which took place, but what fetched the 
natives most was the way in which both the King and the 
Queen could unbend at the right moment. In Calcutta the 
King rode in plain clothes every morning, entirely unattended, 
and was cheered wherever he went. He also motored about the 
town like an ordinary Exchange broker, and saw the slums and 
other places; a thing it would have taken a year to do had he 
been attended with the usual procession. Then his last act 
here simply brought down the house; it happened in this way. 
After he had done all that was arranged in the Pavilion on 
the Apollo Bunder, he should have gone down the steps to 
his launch, but instead he and the Queen walked out of the 
Pavilion alone and faced the crowds on the Bunder and waved 
their hands to them, the Queen with tears running down her 
cheeks. At this the crowd simply gave tongue and yelled like a 
patk of ‘Tommies’—so unlike the native, and yet they nearly 
all were natives. It was done so simply and nicely that one 
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cannot wonder at the emotional native loving them for it; in 
other parts of India they did many other similar acts and all are 
remembe' Iam ignorant of the reasons which led up to the 

artition of Bengal, but there is no doubt the King’s action has 
made the people of that Province very happy, and, after all, it is 
oniy a very minor detail of tho interior economy of the British 
Empire, and I do not think it will suffer very much, whatever the 
consequences of the act may be. Then the change of the capital 
to Delhi, with its historical and sentimental traditions, is a very 
good move, and probably every one outside Calcutta thinks so; it 
is far more central, and has the advantage of being 400 miles 
nearer Bombay, the mail port. The move may also in time enable 
the ordinary individual to live in Calcutta, which at present, on 
account of rents, &c., is impossible with any comfort. The 
Calcutta landlords feel it most, and the newspapers will also suffer 
in circulation, so the latter are naturally crying out; but the news- 
papers outside Calcutta, such as the Pioneer and the Times of 
India, approve the change.” 


THE SPE 








DEMORALIZING LITERATURE. 
(To ras Eprros or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Your issue of January 27th contains a speech delivered 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey on introducing to the Home Secretary 
a deputation on demoralizing literature; and in your “ Notes 
of the Week” you would seem to give your support to the aims 
of that deputation. Perhaps you will allow me to enter a very 
strong protest against the course which it recommended, and 
which I believe to be inimical to the best interests both of art 
and of public morals. As a preliminary, allow me to say that, 
while I think the great majority of authors sympathize with 
the objects of the deputation as expressed by Mr. Strachey, we 
catinot expect that an Act of Parliament will embody his reser- 
vations. An Act of Parliament cannot be drafted to meet 
exceptional cases-—an attempt to do so results in the Act being 
vaguely worded—and when an Act is vague in its wording it 
is almost invariably mischievous and unjust. Law is inflexible, 
and we have to consider the request of the deputation, not in 
its relation to the motive which inspired those who preferred 
it, but in relation to its possible consequences or effects. 

Mr. Strachey divided the books of which the deputation 
complained into two classes. “The first class is that of 
obviously obscene books, which can and ought to be dealt with 
by the police and ruthlessly stamped out.” To my mind no 
question arises with reference to this class of book : machinery 
exists for dealing withit. The second class consists of “ books 
which though poisonous and demoralizing in character cannot 
fairly be regarded as coming within the law against 
obscenity”; and Mr. Strachey continues: “Such books, 
in our opinion, must be left to voluntary action.” 
I agree entirely with this statement. An editor is 
strictly within his rights in warning the public against 
a book which shows an immoral or indecent tendency; 
and let us remember, too, that every book is isolated, and can 
be dealt with in a review without any prejudice to general 
literature. Why, then, ask that in the Bill “the word 
‘indecent’ should be used in conjunction with the word 
‘obscene.’” P The reply is “in order to meet the case of 
magistrates or judges who, though they felt that a book was 
demoralizing, did not feel that it came within the technical 
definition of ‘obscene.’” Quite so; the judge or magistrate 
is to be invested with vague, general, ill-defined powers over 
the second class of book, for which reason a vague, general 
word like “indecent” is used. What value, then, can we 
attach to the opinion of the deputation that such books should 
be left to voluntary action? Do not let us be duped by words. 
Let us ask ourselves how far this Act will apply to books 
which may be considered works of art. Such books obviously 
come within the scope of the proposed Act, for, to quote 
Mr. Strachey, “if bona-fide witnesses can be brought to declare 
that, in their opinion, a particular book is a real work of 
literature, and that the intention of the author was not to 
make money out of indecency, but tocarry out his particular 
view of art or to further some genuine opinion, such evidence 
should be given due weight to by the magistrate.” The depu- 
tation, to put it bluntly, asked that an artist in literature should 
first be humiliated in the dock and then dismissed on a quibble. 
It is a monstrous suggestion. Upon another ground I object 
to the same proposal. The law may take cognizance of the 
intention of a manto commit murder, but I can imagine nothing 
more mischievous than the present fashion, that seeks to extend 
this principle, and speaks of the “ political ” motive which in- 
duces a suffragette to burn his Majesty's mails. All crimes are 
political. The laws that govern a society should take cogni- 
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zance not of motives but of effects. We know the prejudice 
which a charge of indecency provokes, and we know how 
questionable expert opinion invariably seems to magistrates 
and to juries, who should only be called upon to decide 
questions of fact. To me, after a careful consideration of 
Mr. Strachey’s speech and the course suggested to the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Strachey's further statement that he does not 
wish to establish a censorship has an irony about it which is 
almost Sophoclean. I regret his attitude and that of the 
gentlemen with whom he was associated, because with the 
best intentions and with a conspicuous sincerity they are 
advocating a course which if persisted in will make literature 
subject to administrative torpor, and liable at any moment 
to be sacrificed to the clamour of a narrow and intolerant 
faction. 1 regret that the Spectator should seem to support 
the deputation, because in doing so it betrays and repudiates 
the principles of individualism which have so long guided its 
policy. It is supporting a movement to make people moral 
by Act of Parliament. It has not applied here the same 
principle which it has applied to the present Government's 
licensing and insurance legislation, and which would, I think, 
have saved it from taking up this false position; while it has 
cut away from under its feet “the honest tradesman” argu- 
ment, which has always seemed to me perfectly sound, and to 
which I have given always such support as I have been able 
to give. 

You have mentioned Mr. Gosse’s letter in the Times, and 
I agree with you that the authors should acquaint the Home 
Secretary with their opinions immediately. The reason given 
by you as to why no author was included in the deputation 
I think scarcely sufficient. Mr. Murray, who was reported to 
have said that the “ producer ” should be more severely dealt 
with than the ‘‘distributor,” did not welcome Mr. Gosse’s 
letter very cordially, and, it seemed to me, spoke slightingly 
of Mr. Gosse as censor censorum; but Mr. Gosse has as 
much right to speak for authors as Mr. Murray for any other 
section of public opinion. The authors, I should imagine, are 
entirely solid on this question. I am persuaded that the great 
majority of us write our books without taking into considera- 
tion either the incompetent Puritan or the incompetent 
sensualist. Both seem to us entirely irrelevant. But if we 
have to choose between them, we cannot do better than recall 
Renan’s words: Micux vaut un peuple immoral qu'un peuple 
Sanatique.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERIC MANNING. 

[Our view was fully sct forth in Mr. Strachey’s speech, 
and need not therefore be repeated. When the text of the 
Home Office Bill is published we do not think that it will 
be found to make any encroachments on the legitimate rights 
of authors. It will merely seek to prevent prosecutions failing, 
not because it was doubtful whether the books were of the 
kind that ought to be suppressed, but because magistrates 
sometimes took so technical a view of what was obscene that 
only books in which outrageously filthy words and phrases 
occurred were regarded by them as within the statute.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





THE NEW PAPAL DECREE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Press Agency of the United Irish League, in its 
letter in the Spectator of January 27th, appropriately quotes 
from a letter of Bishop O’Donnell—the particular bishop who 
has been in the habit of signing jointly with Mr. Redmond 
the United Irish League’s yearly appeal for money—in the 
hope of allaying public indignation at the new Motu Proprio, 
Bishop O’Donnell did not come to the relief of the Separatist 
leaders in the columns of the Freeman's Journal until after I 
bad sent you my last letter. He, like the late Cardinal Cullen, 
is a canon lawyer, what Archbishop Walsh calls “an expert 
in canon law,” and the United Irish League, manifestly rely- 
ing on bis opinion on the new Motu Proprio, informs us that 
he was professor of canon law at Maynooth. Archbishop 
Walsh, who was President of Maynooth when Bishop 
O'Donnell was one of the professors, has given us his 
estimate of such expert opinion, which is: “In the canon 
law, as in the law of England, the opinion of a lawyer of 
even the highest authority, whilst it may well justify 
the action of any one who relies on it, is not an 
authoritative decision. Such can only be given by the 
supreme tribunal”—which is the Pope of Rome. The 
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thus: “ Sometimes, moreover, on the part of jurists there are 
such contrary opinions that the law cannot be otherwise 
ascertained than by an authoritative pronouncement.” And 
it discards all such “adroit interpretations,” and lays down 
the law clearly so that there may be no mistake. Cardinal 
Cullen raised no doubts in Ireland as to the penalty of 
excommunication imposed by Pius IX.’s Constitution of 1869, 
and reimposed by the new Motu Proprio, on legislators and 
Government officials who issue and execute laws infringing on 
the prerogatives of the Roman Church. That was in no doubt, 
and the Separatist leaders, judging by their awesome silence, 
are keenly alive to their risks under this branch of the decree. 
What we now know, on Pius 1X.’s supreme authority, is that 
private individuals who bring actions against ecclesiastics 
without the leave of the Inquisition—alias Holy Office—will 
be likewise excommunicated. In the face of this the United 
Irish Leagué may rely on its canon lawyer if it will—we shall 
all be retaining our favourite canon lawyers after Home Rule— 
but the public wil] prefer the “ authoritative decision ” of the 
Pope, which must stand until modified by the same “ supreme 
tribunal.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. F. McCarruy. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rus Epiror or Tue “Srecrator.”"} 

Sir,—I venture to think that Mr Bray cannot have read my 
letter in your issue of January 2Uth, or else that he must have 
failed to appreciate the facts related in it. No attempt has 
ever been made before or since the Spectator experiment to 
teach soldiers in six months what the men of our company 
learned in that time. Not only so, but in order the more 
clearly to prove that young Englishmen enjoy a stiff course 
of military training—far stiffer, though at the same time more 
interesting because more varied, than that given to recruits of 
the Regular Army—I purposely limited my powers of punish- 
ment for minor offences to a fine of half a crown, and beyond 
this could do nothing except resort to dismissal. In short, I 
relied from the first on the discipline of good will and upon 
getting hard work out of the men by making that work as 
attractive as possible. The results fully justified the expecta- 
tions indulged in respect to them. Will Mr. Bray mention 
any other case in which after four and a half months’ training 
as a private soldier any recruit has made 91 per cent. of 
marks in a written examination in tactics, answering ques- 
tions more than balf of which were taken from papers that 
had been set to candidates for commissions or to officers 
passing for promotion P One of those questions, by the way 
an outpost scheme, was taken from a paper that had been set 
to captains! This is merely one point of difference between 
the Spectator training and the normal. Others equally striking 
will be found in my letter already mentioned. 

Yet there is nothing really remarkable in respect to the 
Spectator Company except the fact that similar training is 
not general. Give any officer who is worth bis salt the same 
opportunities that I enjoyed—that is to say, liberty to do his 
work without interference with himself or with his men—and 
similar, and in many cases far better, results could easily be 
achieved. I was fifty-three years of age when I trained the 
Company, and had I been twenty years younger could have 
done much better than I actually did. Certainly I myself 
never met with a Regular recruit of six months’ service 
whose efficiency could be compared at all with the average 
man of the Spectator Experimental Company; the difference 
indeed is as wide as between a costermonger’s donkey and a 
Derby horse. During twenty-three years as a company officer 
I never had a fair chance to train men, and in training the 
Spectator Company I enjoyed an opportunity such as no other 
living officer of the British Army has ever had. Why? Ask 
the authorities by whom proper training of soldiers is rendered 
impossible. Had not my men in the Spectator Experimental 
Company been civilians, whom generals and regulations could 
not touch, I should have been powerless to train them any 
better than I bad trained (to the extent possible) many 
hundreds of Regulars.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Poutock (Lieut.-Colonel). 


Wingfield, Godalming. 


{To tue Epiror or tue “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—I have from the beginning been interested in the 
Spectator Experimental Company, and I follow all you have 





to tell us about the subsequent careers of its members with 
very great pleasure. Ihave also read Mr. Bray’s comments 
in the article which appeared in your issue of January 20th on 
the lessons to be drawn from that valuable experiment, MayI, 
however, be permitted to express my agreement with Mr. Bray 
when he points out that, as an argument for supporting com- 
pulsory service, the value of the experiment is nil? Had 
you desired to prove that voluntary service for a compara- 
tively short period in a military or quasi-military foree, 
which falls somewhat short of the Regular Army, gives a 
valuable stimulus to recruiting for that Regular Army, the 
subsequent careers of Colonel Pollock’s men would justify 
such a contention up to the hilt. But that would be an 
argument for and not against retaining voluntary enlistment 
for the Special Reserve and the Territorial Force, and, indeed, 
it is a well-known fact that it is the existence of those 
Auxiliary Forces on their present basis which does more than 
anything else to popularize service in the Regular Army. 

Your 102 Spectator Experimental Company men gave thirty- 
eight recruits to the Army. It would be reasonable enough to 
argue from this that an annual contingent of 150,000 men 
voluntarily obtained under the same conditions, trained by 
fifteen hundred Colonel Pollocks, receiving fifteen hundred 
times the subscriptions annually which did so much to make 
the training pleasant, and enjoying the support of fifteen 
hundred papers with the influence of the Spectator (note the 
rapidly ascending absurdity of these three suppositions) 
would give us about 57,000 recruits annually for the Army. 
Or, again, it would be reasonable enough to urge that in 
the interests of the Army a voluntary six months of pre- 
liminary training on full pay should be thrown open to 
all recruits for the Territorial Force. Were that done, and 
the training fixed for the winter, the men to sleep in their 
own homes, I, for one, believe that the response would be 
surprising. 

But the vital element of compulsion having been absent 
from the Spectator Experiment, the fact that thirty-eight 
men subsequently enlisted in the Army proves,in my humble 
opinion—as regards what would have been the result upon the 
men’s subsequent careers—had they been drafted in com- 
pulsorily for training at tbe ordinary depdt, under ordinary 
conditions with the ordinary depét officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers—just nothing at all. 

Of equal unimportance, too—so far as this side of the 
question is concerned—is “ the existence of the Swiss Army,” 
with which you attempt to bludgewn Mr. Bray. Switzerland, 
as we all know, requires no foreign-service Army. She has 
therefore nothing to show us as regurds the special problems 
we are discussing here. 

In short, neither the Spectator Experimental Company nor 
the Swiss Army—admirable things as they were and are, and 
many as are the lessons which they have for all discerning 
men—will get us away from the admitted fact that if you 
want your dog to take kindly to water, the one thing No? to 
do is to take him by the scruff of his neck and throw him in 
on a cold day.—I am, Sir, &e., Rospert A. JOHNSON. 

[We have stated so often the arguments which prove the 
“fed-up” theory to be moonshine that we shull not weary our 
readers by repeating them.—Eb. Spectator. | 





DR. MARCUS DODS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’"} 

Srr,—In your friendly notice a week ago of Dr. Marcus 
Dods’ “ Later Letters” you quote certain words of bis, from 
which it might conceivably be argued that Dr. Dods had 
abandoned the Church’s faith in the divinity of our Lord. 
The truth is far otherwise. Whatever he may have written 
in some transient mood of dejection or self-suspicion—induced 
by the burden of daily pain—Dr. Dods was to the last one of 
the most positive Christian thinkers of our time. Being en- 
grossed with problems of Christology, I repeatedly talked 
them over with him, sometimes for hours at a stretch, and 
on the main issue he was as unbending as Athanasius. “ The 
self-sacrifice of God in Christ,” he would say emphatically, 
“is the essence of the whole matter.” The Unitarian position 
he always regarded as impossible. Some years sinee, in a con- 
fidential letter which was afterwards published, he wrote with 
a characteristic touch of hyperbole: “ Christ is the only God 
I know.”—I am, Sir, &., H. R. Mackintoss. 





New College, Edinburgh. 
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“THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY.” 

(To rae Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” j 
§1r,—In your review of “ The Cambridge Medieval History,” 
yol. i., you find fault with the words of Professor Gwatkin in 
connexion with the Arian controversy: “The recognition of 
eternal distinctions in the divine nature establishes within that 
nature a social element,” and say that you do not know what 
he means. Such words are only an echo of what was the 
foundation of the teaching of F. D. Maurice. He claims that 
the whole ground of human society reste upon that “ social 
element in the divine nature,” the mention of which you 
criticise. It is almost impossible to give quotations from 
volumes where such teaching is found broadcast. Two from 
his “ Life” will suffice. 

“T not only believe in the Trinity in unity, but I find in it the 
centre of all my beliefs; the rest of my spirit, when I contemplate 
myself or mankind. But, strange as it may seem, I owe the depth 
of this belief in a great measure to my training in my home. 
he very name which was used to describe the denial of this 
doctrine is the one which most expresses to me the end that I 
have been compelled, even in spite of myself, to seek.” (Vol. i. 41.) 


An earlier remark gives the secret of such teaching. He 
asks (vol. ii. 350) how thousands of men in weakness and 
suffering have come to grasp this doctrine, “ who were as unable 
to enter into scholastic subtilties as they were to fly over the 
moon.” His answer ‘is, “They arrived in the act and 
exercise of prayer ut the root of all these distinctions.” 

In an age when the social question is the question of the 
hour, it is sad to find a newspaper like the Spectator sneering 
at what it calls an historian’s “excursions into higher 
theology ” because he dares to look for some social idea as 
having been realized in the age that saw the evolution of the 
expression of the Divine Mystery, as far as it can find ex- 
pression in human language. After all, the teaching of 
“F. D. M.” is but the Christian philosopher’s way of answer- 
ing Glaucon’s question about the philosopher's interfering in 
politics and Socrates’ sturdy answer, “ By my faith he cer- 
tainly will, at least in his own city,” together with his further 
reflection : “ Perhaps in Heaven there is laid up a pattern of it 
for him who wishes to behold it, and beholding to organize 
himself accordingly ” (“ Republic,” book ix.).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forres, Scotland, Srark Dove.as, 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE : HONORARY 
SECRETARY WANTED. 
[To tae Epiror or Tue “Srectator,”’] 
Sir,—We are most anxious to make known our need of secretarial 
help among the thoughtful and leisured section of the public, and 
as we know you are in sympathy with C.O.S. methods we are 
venturing to ask for your co-operation in this way. 

Is there any one among your readers, trained in the methods of 
the Charity Organization Society, who would be willing to give 
his or her services to the Tottenham Committee ? 

The C.O.S. in Tottenham meets a very real need, and is warmly 
supported by the local workers; but circumstances have deprived 
the office of its Secretary, and the Committee are faced with the 
necessity of closing its doors at the end of this month unless 
honorary help is forthcoming. They are open to applicants at 
present three days a week, and it is proposed to run the office on 
these lines if a lady can be found to take charge of the work. 

The Committee offer to pay her out-of-pocket expenses, but they 
are not at present in a position to give asalary. Volunteers are 
willing to share the responsibility of the work, and the services of 
an agent would be at the disposal of the Secretary. The office is 
very comfortably located in rooms lent by a Tottenham resident, 
and conveniently placed as regards trams and trains. Further 
information as to the work can be obtained on application to the 
Committee C.0.S., 2 Southside, Tottenham, who will be deeply 
grateful for any offers of help.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD GREENLEES (for Committee). 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 





POETRY. 





DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 
Hour after hour, when the tidings came, 
They called on the great Diana’s name; 
A loud and a long defence they made 
Of a threatened creed, and a threatened trade, 
Of the faith that their fathers knew and taught, 
And the craft that was like to be brought to naught. 
New faiths, new crafts, mew creeds may be, 
But Great is Diana—Great is she. 


So is it yet, when the old things pass, 

As the sands ran down, run down in the glass, 
Still in the forefront, still with us, 

Are the noisy zealots from Ephesus, 

The men who would check Advancement’s pace 
By a series of shouts in the market-place, 

The men who stand on the ancient ways, 
Loudly singing Diana's praise. 


Your iron steeds through the cutting scream, 
But where is the Highflyer’s famous team ? 

In an idle column the hansoms stand, 

While your taxi whizzes you down the Strand; 
And everywhere, always, by the way 

Lies the worn-out wisdom of yesterday, 

The craftsmen who laboured and lived in state, 
In days when Diana was reckoned great. 


O Catos, fighting at hopeless odds 
Against the causes that please the Gods, 
In vain, in vain through the streets you cry 
Your images nobody wants to buy, 
In vain you chant to the heedless earth 
O* Diana’s power, and Diana’s worth, 
For the movement follows the usual lines, 
And there’s no more money in silver shrines. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








MUSIC. 


> 


SIR HUBERT PARRY ON STYLE. 
Sirk Husert Parry presents the unusual spectacle of a mar 
who has won equal distinction on the creative and the critical 
sides of his art. He has given us some of the finest specimens 
of modern choral music, whether in a cappella form or with 
orchestral accompaniment, he has written many beautiful 
songs, while in the domain of abstract music he has enriched 
the repertory of the piano, the violin, and the orchestra. 
Concurrently with these achievements, he has found time, not 
only to write largely Grove’s Dictionary, but to publish several 
volumes dealing with the evolution of the art and the specific 
contributions of the great composers. It is only a couple of 
years since we noticed his admirable study of Bach, and now 
he gives in these chapters on Style in Musical Art *—a revised 
and expanded version of his Oxford lectures—a work of equal 
value and wider outlook. Indeed, the problems discussed and 
touched on are so manifold and suggestive that it would 
be impossible to deal adequately with them in a single 
notice. Style itself, he is careful to impress on his 
readers, is mainly an external attribute of music. It is 
the perfect adaptation of means to ends; the sum of the 
outward manifestations of qualities; but it is only a part of 
style to be attractive, and it is not by any means conterminous 
with beauty and impressiveness of diction. The greatest 
stylists are not the greatest composers. Or, as Sir Hubert 
Parry puts it, we are often confronted with this situation, that 
“those who have least to say seem often to have the greater 
capacity for presenting it in a superficially effective manner, 
while those who have the deepest thoughts and the most 
earnest minds seem to have difficulty in expressing themselves 
at all.” Again, though style and form are akin, and their 
provinces overlap, form in music really means “the particular 
scheme or system upon which a work of art is organized,” while 
style “ combines the esthetic qualities which attract with the 
practical qualities which appeal to the mind. In this sense 


* Style in Musical Art, By C. Hubert H. Parry, London: Macmillan and 
Co, [10s.] ° 
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style appears in the light of being the general flavour or 
aspect of the characteristies of organization. It is the out- 
ward effect of form in detail and in general—inevitably 
associated with form, and yet not form, but something which 
subtly emanates from it.” It differs from quality—at least 
so we understand Sir Hubert Parry—in that quality “is that 
which endures, which maintains its vitality and speaks to men 
and arouses their interest in spite of changes of fashion, 
changes of taste, changes of method, and even of language,” 
while style does not necessarily possess this antiseptic virtue, 
and, while thoroughly efficient and appropriate, may be lacking 
in abiding vitality.. “ Excessive over-valuation of style,” he is 
‘inclined to infer, “is a decisive indication of decadence,” and 
again: “A great work of art is great because of the thought 
or the feeling which it expresses, and only secondarily for the 
scheme or plan in which the thought or feeling is presented.” 
This observation is made specifically with regard to form or 
organization, but it applies also to style. In his preliminary 
chapters Sir Hubert Parry indicates the sources of differences 
in style. There were voices before there were instruments, 
and it was inevitable that in the early and simple phases of 
the art style should be profoundly influenced by the limita- 
tions of the human singing voice.—Now, by a curious inver- 
sion, we see ultra-modern coinposers endeavouring to broaden 
the horizons of their art by treating massed voices 
orchestrally.—But in the olden days the influence of the 
voice made for simplicity and melody. With the intro- 
duction and perfection of instruments a whole group 
of new factors came into play. The lute, the organ, 
and stringed instruments played with the bow, all had 
their influence on technique and style. Very interesting are 
the chapters in which he contrasts the influences of the organ 
and the violin—the one the mightiest of all means for 
tremendous effects of harmony, the other unequalled in its 
capacity for exquisite musical expression—and illustrates the 
effect on style of the limitations of the domestic keyed instru- 
ments and their association with the more secular province 
of rhythm. Then we pass to the complications of style 
which inevitably arose when instruments with differing 
physical qualities were combined with one another or 
with voices—complications which even the mighty Bach 
did not always handle with success, the primitive 
conception of pure choral counterpoint being inadequate for 
orchestral purposes. In the ensuing chapter on Form and 
Style stress is laid on the infinite varieties of organization 
required by the varying forms of art, the sonata being the 
most perfect representative type of abstract principles of 
organization under an aristocratic régime, but wholly inade- 
quate when transplanted to the sphere of musical drama. 
We shall return presently to the lectures—the most interesting 
in the book to the general reader—which treat of the influence 
of audiences and nations on style, and must content ourselves 
with a very brief outline of the remaining chapters. Two 
deal with texture, and illustrate the long domination of the 
influence of early choral music, the perfection attained by 
Bach on the contrapuntal basis of a combination of 
lines, and the gradual growth of appreciation of effects 
of harmony, as enbancing characterization. In dealing 
with the evolution of thematic material Sir Hubert Parry 
makes a great point of the altered attitude towards Art which 
Beethoven so conspicuously exemplifies—the sacrifice of beauty 
of melody and structure to forcible individuality; in other 
words, the romanticism which is the recognition of the close 
relation of music tohumanity. This leads on to an illuminating 
discussion of the sphere of temperament, as representing the 
human element, in which may be found some of the most 
trenchant sayings in the whole book. The description of 
the new type of composer, “a reversion to the native wood- 
man wild; slightly, even scantily clad, and resentful of any 
kind of constraint,” is admirable. But, as Sir Hubert Parry 
magnanimously adds, “the principle is consistent with the 
course of art’s evolution, which is inevitably towards the 
greater differentiation.” Temperament, as he goes on to 
observe, “comprises the very noblest and highest attributes 
of human character as well as the basest,” and “it is better at 
least to see even baseness frankly expressed than to be deceived 
by its masquerading in the guise of respectability.” But 
“it is quite a subordinate function of temperament to 
counteract ity,” and he adds yet another weighty 

— ‘temperament is not Art.” In “The Functions of 








Thematic Material” the writer insists on orderliness as a 
gauge for musical intelligence, traces the evolution of varia. 
tions from reiteration, and the gradual emergence of the idea 
of applied music, in which the subject tends to become an 
embodiment of an idea or feeling outside music. The inevit- 
able defects of theory, the relation of academicism to genuine 
art, and the relatively minor importance of mere ingenuity 
are some of the chief heads ina singularly detached and broad. 
minded review of “Theory and Academicism.” In “ Anti. 
theses” Sir Hubert Parry contrasts the divergent standpoints 
of those who enjoy music as a refined pleasure and those to 
whom it is a spiritual éxaltation, and justifies his bold saying 
that all Bach’s greatest achievements are not only unclassical 
but anti-classical. “ Realistic suggestion” is treated in an 
historic survey ranging from the early operas and German vocal 
music to the works of Strauss. It is increasingly inevitable 
as the sphere of applied music expands, but should always be 
subordinated to deeper significances. Finally in the two con- 
eluding chapters, which are largely retrospective, Sir Hubert 
Parry deals with the “ Quality” that endures, as opposed to 
fashions in style, whether reactionary or abnormal. 

What lends the book its peculiar interest is the wide range 
of the author’s outlook. At every stage of the progress of 
the art he relates it to the conditions of life at large, and in 
so doing he brings home to the reader the inevitable changes 
wrought in the art itself by the altered social and political con- 
ditions under which composers work. Under the old aristo- 
cratic régime music was essentially an aristocratic art, and, 
what is more, it was practised in an atmosphere of detach- 
ment, of independence of external stimuli, which lent it a 
certain transcendental character and encouraged the creation 
of works which in their purity and distinction have never 
been surpassed. But the conflict between abstract and 
applied music began early; and the intrusion of the human 
element, the desire to express ideas external to music, has 
asserted itself with such ever-increasing energy, and is so 
closely bound up with the appeal of modern music, that it is 
impossible to overlook its significance. On the legitimate and 
the disputable extensions of applied music Sir Hubert Parry 
hasa great deal to say, and says it with great force and 
weight. He evidently does not believe in the exhaustion of 
subjects for musical treatment. “The subtlety with which 
music represents feeling gives the composer a divination of 
shades of it which cover a different and wider field than either 
words or painting ever can” (p. 298). None the less his fore- 
cast of the future is far from reassuring. “The expan- 
sion of art brings with it more variety, greater resource, 
more vivid appeals to men’s sensibilities, and closer approach 
tothe actual realities of human feeling; but it also brings 
with it the risk of confusion of style, brutality of expression, 
grossness and baseness of ideas, and a general lowering of the 
standard of artistic intention.” In an interesting passage he 
observes of Wagner that it was the very hostility of the 
public which drove him in upon himself and induced him to 
take delight in the highest exercise of his powers. “If the 
public had been favourable at the outset, Wagner would 
certainly have met that public half-way.” “It is not in the 
competence of the very big public to encourage really first- 
rate men in any branch of art or literature.” The optimistic 
view that music would be infused with new life and health by 
being taken up by the masses of the people is not shared by 
Sir Hubert Parry, who holds that “the influence of the 
emancipated democracy ... has brought about a phase of 
music which has no parallel for hollowness, blatancy, and 
reckless levity in any previous period of art’s history; and 
it seems inevitable that the contagion must spread and induce 
deterioration also in the higher branches of art.” The path 
of the serious composer was never so hard as at the present 
day. Never were there such potent inducements to play down 
to the gross public. The multiplication of opportunities has 
quickened the gifts of big town audiences for taking in what 
they hear, but has not raised their taste or capacity “ to enjoy 
the higher phases of design and development of a great 
work of art.” Another noteworthy feature in recent music 
has been “the increase of the taste for the works of semi- 
civilized peoples.” The influence of the general audience 
and the lure ef commercialism have also reacted disastrously 
on composers, the generality now using music to express their 
basest instead of their noblest qualities. Yet the outlook is 
not altogether devoid of hope. Im spite of evexything 
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“fine works of art go on being produced, and works 
that are not fine go on being forgotten as soon as 
they have run through their ephemeral vogue ... . Com- 
posers who are worthy of the name still find exhilaration in 
striving their hardest to do something worth doing,” and in 
spite of the lack of remuneration or encouragement “ they 
generally go back after moments of discouragement to their 
struggles with the inexhaustibly interesting problem of art.” 
But art itself, as Sir Hubert Parry shows, inevitably tends 
towards “indiscriminate characterization, the emphasis laid 
on an infinite variety of human moods, no longer aiming at 
the selection of high and elevated thoughts, but at the things 
which are nearer to the every-day experiences of ordinary 

ple.” Programme is a natural outcome of the social 
evolution of the time. We may close this imperfect summary 
of a deeply interesting book with one more quotation, in which 
the situation is thus summed up :— 

“It is pathetic to think how many devoted people are labouring 
to make the lives of less prosperous classes better and more 
spiritually wholesome through the instrumentality of music; 
while the classes they are trying to benefit have been so quick in 
exerting the influence of their worst characteristics on the art 
that the very means employed as a purifier is befouled in iteelf, 
and so degraded that it wants purifying as much as the people it 
was meant to purify. The best we can say is that the great things 
we have even the fates cannot take away ; and there is good reason 
to be confident that with the quickening of general intelligence 
they may yet exert influence on the masses. The experience of 
successive generations ultimately purges out the baser products, 
while those which have higher qualities survive.” CLG 








BOOKS. 


———~————_ 


HENRY FOX, FIRST LURD HOLLAND.* 


Reapers of historical studies of the eighteenth century are 
familiar with several pictures of Henry Fox, the rival of the 
elder Pitt and the father of Charles James Fox, but Mr. Riker 
is the first writer to give us a full-length portrait. Mr. Riker 
has gone carefully over all the available material—of course 
the Holland House Papers are still not available—and treats 
with impartial judgment every incident that in any sense 
illuminates the character of his subject. The result is a 
finished and most commendable piece of work which will 
henceforth be extremely useful to every student of the 
Chatham period. Pitt called Henry Fox the blackest man he 
ever knew, and the first question the reader will ask himself 
about Mr. Riker’s work is whether it is a new effort in the 
fashionable art of whitewashing. We should say that while 
Mr. Riker would like to use whitewash if he counld—for to 
what biographer who rejoices in his business is not idealization 
agreeable P—conscience recalls him to the necessity of admit- 
ting that Fox was least of all a man of principle. “To make 
a hero of Fox,” he says, “would be virtually impossible.” 
And he goes on to explain that the only way to be just to him 
is to depict the political methods of his age. From this 
process, he thinks, it will be seen that Fox was prob- 
ably no “blacker” than his contemporaries, but only more 
successful, We confess that this kind of defence does not 
appeal to us strongly. The greater the ability the greater the 
responsibility; and we cannot encourage the theory that the 
Zeitgeist of the end of the eighteenth century was so powerful 
that it simply engulfed every individual attempt to be honest, 
and that politicians who carried on nefarious intrigues were 
less to be blamed in that age than in others. 

We said that presentations of Fox are familiar. One of 
the most recent and one of the more indulgent is Lord 
Rosebery's in the book on Chatham's early life and connexiona. 
Sir George Trevelyan, in his Early History of Charles James 
Fox, gives a description of Henry Fox, which is perhaps the 
best known next to Macaulay's. Sir George Trevelyan, 
describing the indiscriminating and prodigal generosity of 
Henry Fox to bis family, says :— 

“ Without a spark of the patriotism which dignified the selfish- 
ness of Wolsey and the cupidity of Marlborough, he regarded the 
interests of the nation much as his namesake in the animal 
world regards the interests of the poultry-yard ; but, at any rate, he 
was not, like the great soldier, actuated by avarice, nor, like the 
Churchman, by a passion for personal display. He plundered the 
many whom he neither hated nor loved in order to load with 

* Henry For, First Lord Holland. A Study of the Career of an Bighteenth- 
Century Politician. By Thad W. Riker. 2 vols, Oxford: at the University 
Press. [2is. net.) 








wealth and surfeit with pleasure the few human beings for whom 
he would have laid down his life as readily and as lightly as he 
sacrificed his conscience and his reputation.” 

When Mr. Riker has said his say we feel that there is nothing 
to discount in the judgment of Sir George Trevelyan. The 
only outstanding virtue which Mr. Riker discovers in Henry 
Fox was this same domesticity, and even that was morbidly 
perverted, so that the young Charles James Fox was en- 
couraged in the spendthrift courses which weighed upon his 
whole career, The most favourable estimates of Henry Fox, 
such as Chesterfield’s and Macaulay’s, always deal with his 
social and domestic qualities. Chesterfield’s strong praise of 
Fox's personality does not, after all, signify mach more than 
that be was a good neighbour, an excellent companion, and a 
man ready to put his hand into his pocket. One could say 
as much of half the company-promoters to-day who have 
devoured widows’ kouses. When Chesterfield goes on to 
describe Fox, the politician, he confesses that he had 
not “the least notion of, nor regard for, the public good.” 
As for. Macaulay, apparently the great Whig name of Fox 
conquered, so far as was possible, the heart of the great 
Whig historian. “No man,” says Macaulay, “was ever 
more warmly or justly loved by his family or his associates.” 
We do not question the love which Fox enjoyed from a 
few, but we disbelieve in its justice on any grounds of 
character or virtue in public life. Fox enriched himself at 
the public expense, and the deep hatred which the people 
entertained for him was as good a proof as history affords 
that though they judge in what seems to be irrational ways 
they judge very surely. The action of the citizens of Londom 
in petitioning the King to dismiss the “public defaulter of 
unaccounted millions,” the stanzas of Gray, the satire of 
Charchill, and others, were all heavy smoke showing that there 
was fire. 

The early rivalry between the elder Pitt and Henry Fox 
would be interesting if only because it was a foreshadowing 
of the later and greater rivalry between their two famous 
sons. In many instances where Mr. Riker approves of the 
political acts of Fox, he does so at the expense of Pitt. Pitt's 
whole life was an elaborate gesture, and he liked to distinguisl» 
himself from the ordinary run of mortals by living behind a 
magnificent mask. He was theatrical, but his theatricality 
was a foible which could not disguise the fact that his policy 
was an organic and consequent whole and his integrity of 
ultimate purpose supreme. He was the great Imperialist 
because he pérceived that a true Empire must be based on 
the people’s will. Mr. Riker seems to us too often to lose 
Pitt’s method in bis manner and to make him unnecessarily 
ridiculous. Atno stage of his career did Fox, on the other 
hand, behave asa man of character, and there are few more 
salutary lessons than the decline and eclipse of this politician, 
whose talents in many respects exceeded those of all his 
contemporaries. He was a master of mancuvre, and he 
reinforced his extraordinary quickness and shrewdness witls 
untiring energy in the Lobby and many companionable 
qualities which amounted to personal graciousness. Yet 
nothing but sincerity and a belief in the efficacy of the Parlias 
mentary machine can serve those who aspire to be great 
Parliamentarians, Fox was destitute of these things 
Although he championed Cumberland he could not for a 
long time achieve even his moderate ambition of ingratiating 
himself with the King. When respect for the marriage laws; 
which was never more needed than then, was about to be 
secured by the Lord Chancellor's law Fox opposed 
this most beneficial reform on no particular prin- 
ciple. His own marriage with the Duke of Richmond's 
daughter had been clandestine. In his co-operation with 
Newcastle, in his diabolically clever manipulation of the case 
against the unhappy Byng, in his expedients for rendering 
impotent the House of Commons vis-d-tis the King—in all 
these things he served himself. 

Every one remembers how Chatham, when he was Pay- 
master, refused to touch the interest on money for the troops 
or take a commission on the foreign subsidies. It was the 
first large popular act of the Great Commoner. Custom allowed 
the Paymaster to enjoy these perquisites, and one cannot call any 
man a thief who did what all the precedents invited him to do, 
Still the contrast between Chatham and Fox in this respect 
will never be forgotten. While Chatham was conducting the 
war through the unforgetable years of 1757-1761—the glorions 
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period of Clive, Wolfe, and Frederick the Great—Fox was 
steadily exacting his perquisites to the uttermost farthing. 
Mr. Riker estimates the hoard he acquired altogether at the 
public expense at halfa million sterling. We have not seen 
it previously placed higher than a quarter of a million. When 
ultimately Fox championed the Treaty of Paris in 1762 he 
was playing a part which he had undertaken to earn his 
peerage. His undignified and unsuccessful pursuit of an 
earldom was, to our thinking, more pitiable than the mental 
<dlimness which temporarily clouded the life of Chatham. 





UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND.* 

Sm Tuomas Ciouston—the title lately bestowed on him gave 
pleasure to all members of his profession—has written a most 
excellent book, full of wisdom and of sympathy. He is of the 
highest authority on all questions relating to insanity: his 
former books are well known and widely read: he bas been, 
these many years, a physician of great experience and skill in 
the study and treatment of mental cases: and his present 
dook would be hard to beat. 

A man of less authority, writing a medical book on this 
subject, would not have ventured to adapt his work to the 
“general public”; or, if he had ventured, would not have 
dione it so well. That is why the Preface to this book deserves 
to be printed in letters of gold. “I have always held,” it says, 
“that medical specialists owe a duty to the public 
as well as to science and their profession. A part 
of that duty consists in enlightening the public on their 
special problems, so far as this is rightly possible.” And 
again : “I cannot but think that itmust make for the ultimate 
éanity of mankind, to discuss the problem in such a way that 
it can in some measure be understood by the ‘intelligent lay. 
man.” Sir Thomas Clouston has done this difficult duty in 
the best possible manner. He is on the side of those doctors 
who preach what they practise: he is not of Mr. Kipling’s 
opinion, that the attempt to explain things medical to the 
public is like trying to teach peacocks to sing. Of course, 
there is a wrong way of writing medical books for every- 
body to read: but, Heaven be praised, there is a right 
way. It is dreadful, when third-rate doctors write 
popular manuals on fashionable maladies ; it is pleasant when 
a really first-rate doctor writes, with grave and hard-won 
judgment, of some national disease which scourges the land 
with bitter sorrow. 

We have a further reason for gratitude, that he gives us no 
metaphysical theories, and fights shy of the psychologists. 
He is content to say, with Herbert Spencer, that the absolute 
connexion between consciousness and the brain is “unthink- 
able”: and there is a refreshing sense of repose in the mere 
sound of Herbert Spencer’s name. Indeed, the book is fault- 
less, except for a slight jerkiness of style, a fondness for short 
sentences and full stops. And even this defect has its merits : 
for, when he comes to describe this or that type of mind, he 
writes like Aristotle or Theophrastus: and what could be 
better than that? The chapter which is called, by a strange 
title, “Eleven Orders of Brain” is a good instance of his 
compressed style, his indifference to fine writing: here is what 
he says of genius—‘ The fourth class is the least numerous of 
all. It is that of the genius, the god amongst men. His work 
and his thought have been the redemption or the curse of the 
race, as the case may be. He occurs rarely and bis advent is 
always unexpected. Among his relations and his kindred 
there are apt to be a disproportionate number of cranks, im- 
deciles, and mentally unsound persons. It commonly takes 
several generations for the world to understand and appreciate 
him. He used often to be put to death. He is a ‘sport’ ora 
‘variation’ according to the evolutionist. He is sometimes 
entirely sane, like Shakespeare and Darwin, exhibiting that 
quality in its ideal, but often enough he has a dash of brain 
instability. Only a few of his class occur in each 
generation.” 

Of course, to a doctor, the supreme interest of “ mental 
eases” lies in the question: What forms of insanity can be 
stated, with our present knowledge, in terms of chemistry 
and of bacteriology? How far, at present, can we 
push our facts and our theories of toxins and antitoxins into 
¢he kingdom of the brain? We must admit, of course, the 





reality of “predisposing causes,” the reality of “ mental 
causes,” and so forth. None the less, all the more, we long 
to bring all mental diseases into the material world. We 
desire to see with our own eyes, under the microscope, the 
degenerate nerve-cells, pour shrunken pigmented creatures 
that cannot do their work: we desire to isolate, and to express 
in the language of organic chemistry, the exact poisons which 
are insanity: we are sure that they are there. A man after 
influenza, a woman after childbirth, become subject to melan- 
choly, or to delusions: it is physical, it is chemical, just as getting 
drunk, or going under ether, is physical and chemical. Above 
all, we are becoming, or become, sure that the disease called 
“ general paralysis of the insane” is an infective disease, Its 
predisposing causes are of great interest and importance: but 
what of that, compared with the overwhelming interest and im- 
portance of its exciting cause ? If it be true, that the exciting 
cause of this disease be indeed a germ: if we can say, of 
general paralysis of the insane, what Koch said, in 1882, of 
tubercle, “ Henceforth, in our warfare against this fearful 
scourge of our race, we have to reckon, not with a nameless 
something, but with a definite living invader of the body”— 
if this be so, then what on earth is so interesting as bac- 
teriology ? The study of Robertson’s “ bacillus paralyticans” 
is at the present time, as Sir Thomas Clouston says, in the 
stage of almost feverish scientific expectation of a great 
discovery : and Robertson’s work at a serum treatment, or a 
vaccine treatment, of these unhappy cases keeps us at the 
fever-height. It is part of the immeasurable wonder of 
pathology : it is equal, in honour and importance, to Flexner’s 
magnificent work on epidemic meningitis. 

Nobody can read this Unsoundness of Mind without 
emotion : the hopes and the discoveries, the observations and 
the deductions, are of the most profound interest to all 
thoughtful men and women. Here are the lacrimae rerum, 
on every page of the book: and there are pages which the 
reviewer would like to transcribe, word for word. There is, 
for example, the “ nervous family history of a parish” : there is 
the chapter on “ borderland cases”: there is the chapter on 
heredity and the chapter on alcoholism. On this last point, 
it is pleasant to find the author vehemently opposed to 
Prof. Karl Pearson’s recent statements. 

“Professor Pearson’s conclusions seemed to show that a drunken 
ancestry did not affect progeny unfavourably, but that the children 
were rather more healthy and more intelligent than the average 
children of the industrial classes, though the death-rate among them 
was somewhat higher. ... It seems to me that the weight of 
evidence is greatly in favour of the transmissivn of evil results 
from drunken parents to their children, so that degenerations, 
bodily and mental, lowered intelligence, impaired moral qualities, 
liability to diseases of various kinds, and unsoundness of mind are 
liable to result in children from the effects of alcoholic poisoning 
of the parents, apart altogether from the necessarily degrading 
and unfavourable influences of the alcoholic home upon 
children.” 

But the whole book deserves to be read far and wide: 
neither does such good wine require the bush of a review. 
Experience, wisdom, pity¢hope, make it one of the best medical 
books of this present time, and far too good to be the special 
property of the medical profession. 


a 


PITT AND THE GREAT WAR.* 
Dr. Hottanp Rose in the present volume traces the career 
of Pitt from the year 1791 to his death—the years of strife 
when the reformer and the economist were sunk in the Minister 
of War. His previous work was entitled, very aptly, William 
Pitt and the National Revival. The revival had taken place and 
was now to be drawn upon; the nation had recovered pride 
and prosperity and was now to be tested. Taken together 
the two books remove the reproach which Lord Rosebery has 
before now insisted upon—that there is no adequate life of one of 
the greatest of English statesmen. Now at last we have a work 
worthy of the subject. Dr. Rose, in his Preface, says that that 
mighty drama dwarfs the actors; and it is undoubtedly true that 
the biographer of Pitt, like the biographer of Napoleon, must 
in the course of his task write a considerable portion of worlde 
history. Few living scholars are better equipped for the 
work. He has laid the foundation broad and deep, and brings 
to the study of British statesmanship an intimate and curious 
knowledge of the existing records. His style is an excellent 








* Unsoundness of Mind. By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D., F.RB.S.E. 
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ene for an historian, being clear, picturesque, and spiced with 
just a flavour of epigram. Nor does he lack the specific 
merits of the biographer. He knows how to fill in the back- 
ground without obscuring the figure, and his estimates seem 
to us singularly judicious and reasonable. The great figure 
of Pitt has been too much the subject of pamphleteering, 
and it is a pleasure to find acritic who realizes that human 
nature demands shades and half-tones more often than primary 
«colours. 

This book offers final proof, if any were needed, that Pitt's 
attitude towards France from the start was unprovecative and 
yeasonable, and that he had none of the ecstatic royalism of 
men like Burke and Windham. His own military and 
financial policy proves that he ardently desired peace, and 
this was recognized by a shrewd observer like Talleyrand. 
Fox attacked him for not siding with France in 1792 and 
repelling the attack of the German Powers, but it was 
France who took the initiative of declaring war with Austria, 
and neutrality was the most that could be expected from 
England. The English people at the start were not un- 
friendly to the Republic; not till the follies of the democrats, 
both French and English, had gone beyond all bounds did 
the reaction begin. Pitt throughout adequately represented 
English feeling. It was the French decrees of November 
1792 which made neutrality impossible. Fox’s famous speech 
of December 13th taunted Ministers with not recognizing 
the French Republic. But how was it possible to recognize 
a State which was threatening all its neighbours, bullying 
our own allies, and busying itself with overturning every 
principle of international law? On the 29th of the 
same month some remarkable instructions, quoted by 
Dr. Rose, were sent to Whitworth at St. Petersburg. 
These instructions prove how little hostility Pitt and Grenville 
had towards the Republic in itself, provided it did not mis- 
conduct itself too shamefully. But Jemappes had made peace 
impossible. It had set France’s brain on fire and her hand 
against every Government. “In the new age political life will 
be a series of tableaux from the gospel of Rousseau. To the 
true believer there can be no compromise. Relics of old- 
world customs such as the closing of the Scheldt by the 
Dutch must vanish.” When this challenge was translated 
into deeds Britain, in common honesty, had to accept it. 
Pitt’s business was to restore the balance of power in Europe 
and the validity of international law, not to pluck Royalist 
chestnuts out of the fire. On the large question his conduct 
is beyond criticism, but we may concede mistakes in detail. 
It was a blunder to put the French envoy, Chauvelin, under a 
social ban ; it was a worse blunder to treat the Radical clubs 
in England too seriously. Pitt was himself a reformer, 
though his policy fell far short of the desires of Tom Paine 
and his friends. He admitted the existence of grievances: he 
eught to have seen that the disquiet consequent on these 
grievances might be an honest thing enough and far removed 
from disloyalty. The arbitrary arrests of 1794 are a blot on 
his fame, chiefly because they were so unnecessary. He was 
probably justified in preventing the meeting of a National 
Convention, but he might have trusted more to the good sense 
of the people, who, according to Lord Auckland, were loyal 
in the proportion of ten toone. But critics of Pitt should be 
consistent, and if they label his policy of repression a “ reign 
of terror,” they should in all fairness have something more 
than a few mild regrets to spare for the doings of, say, 
the Fructidorians, “ whose policy,” says Dr. Rose, “ of leaden 
repression at home and filibustering raids abroad made the 
name of liberty odious to her former devotees.” 

The greater part of the book is occupied with war. Dr. 
Rose is a milder critic of Pitt as War Minister than, for 
example, Mr. Fortescue; but his main critioisms are the same. 
The obvious one is that in the earlier stages the war was 
carried on rather with an eye to British interests—such as 
the protection of trade and the capture of the enemies’ 
colonies—than to secure the ebjects for which war bad been 
declared. The consequence was divided aims and many 
irrelevant expeditions. Pitt had some of Chatham's discern- 
ment; for example, he discovered Moore; but he had not his 
eye for the strategical point inasituation. He did not realize 
the power of the new France, and thought her resourves would 
soon be exhausted—a view which caused a Frenchman to ask 
pertinently, Who was Attila’s Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
As Dr. Rose well puts it, he conducted the war as if it were a 





Seven Years’ War, and not a war of revolution. He did not 
make the most of his resources. 

“Unfortunately for England, she underwent no military disaster; 

and therefore Pitt was fain to plod along in the old paths and use 
the nation’s wealth, not its manhood. He capentend ts piecemeal, 
on a class basis, instead of embattling it asa whole. In the main 
his failure to realize the possibilities of the situation arose from 
his abandonment of those invigorating principles which nerved 
him to the achievements of the earlier and better part of his 
career. It is conceivable that, had he retained the idealism of 
his youth and discovered a British Scharnhorst, Waterloo might 
have been fought in 1796, and won solely by British troops.” 
Yet at moments, too, he had the larger vision. Both in 1798, 
when Nelson won Aboukir Bay, and in 1805, when Craig took 
to sea, Pitt ran great riske for the sake of a bold offensive. 
But his real contribution to Napoleon's ultimate defeat was, 
first, his financial and commercial policy, which made the 
nation able to stand the long and terrible strain ; and, secondly, 
his single-hearted courage and sense of duty, which created 
by its example the spirit that must conquer. 

Dr. Rose traces at length the tangled history of the second 
and the third coalition against France, Pitt’s resignation, 
Addington’s troubled years of power, and the whole difficult 
question of the Union with Ireland. The last was an incom- 
plete work owing to the King’s obstinacy: it lacked the 
addition of Catholic Emancipation, which in Pitt's view was 
necessary to justify and complete it. The omission led to his 
resignation, and he died without seeing one of his most 
cherished dreams realized. Dr. Rose provides a sufficient 
defence of the Union policy, and shows how states- 
manlike was Pitt’s handling of an intricate question. He 
had slowly worked his way to Free Trade, and it was kis 
hope to abolish all protective duties and rely mainly on the 
income tax. Here are his own words: “The manufacturers 
of this country do not, I believe, wish for any protecting 
duties ; all they desire is a free intercourse with all the world; 
and, though the want of protecting duties may occasion partial 
loss, they think that amply compensated by general advantage.” 
The last chapters in the book, which tell of the end of the 
man who served his country so devoutly, are melancholy read- 
ing, even to us who know how soon his work was to be justified. 
He died with Europe under the heel of Napoleon; Fox and 
his old colleague Windham opposed the motion in the House 
of Commons to bury him in the Abbey; and in the Common 
Council of the City of London the proposal to erect a monu- 
ment to him was carried by only 77 votes to71l. For the 
moment he had failed : for the European crowned heads, the last 
relics of a dying age, had broken like reeds in his hand. But 
no man’s life was ever less of a failure. He left behind him 
a school, trained in his traditions, who were destined to reap 
where he bad sown. Honest and pedestrian souls like 
Perceval and Liverpool, men of genius like Castlereagh and 
Canning—they were alike in their devotion to his memory. 
“ An egoist,” says Dr. Rose, “never founds a school of the 
prophets.” Because Pitt had no self but his country, his 
inspiration will alwaye be one of the most potent in the 
whole range of our history. 





IN THE SOUTH SEAS.* 
Mr. Rannie entered upon his duties as a Queensland Govern- 
ment Agent to supervise the labour traffic in June 1884, and 
held the post for nine years. What he writes is therefore in 
a sense ancient history; there have been many changes since 
1893. But the story has not lost its significance, nor is its 
warning unnecessary. Labour traffic of one kind or another 
is likely to goon for many years yet, and it is well to know 
something about probable e\ils aid possible remedies. As 
for Mr. Rannie’s book, it is sc mething of a wilderness. There 
isa map, it is true, and this is of some use. It would have 
been of much more if it had been on a larger scale—four 
hundred miles to the inch in a region swarming with islands 
is too small—and made something like a key, with references 
to the visits and adventures related in the text. All the same, 
there is no lack of interest. The chief impression left after 
reading the book is that this recruiting of labourers from the 
islands was a very dubious business, perilous to life, and even 
more perilous to morals, As for the danger to life, it is sufficient 
to glance at the contents of the successive chapters. Here are 
some items from one taken at random: “A midaight crime,” 
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“a treacherous attack,” “a black day,” “a narrow escape, 
“tragedy of the ‘Janet Stewart,” “the blood of martyrs,” 
“a most treacherous people,” and all these come within the 
compass of eleven pages! We will take some of them in 
detail. In his first year of service Mr. Rannie was appointed 
to take charge of the brig ‘Emily,’ a recruiting vessel. By 
“taking charge” is meant seeing that the recruiting was 
done decently and in order. The crew was principally made 
up of runaway sailors. Labour vessels paid six times as much 
wages as “lime-juicers,” and men who had signed on and 
apprentices were tempted to desert their ships and hide them- 
selves in the Brisbane slums till a chance came. That scarcely 
tended to good. The master was a Scot, who had been mate 
of the ‘John Williams’ (the missionary vessel), but found that 
way of life a little dull. He was just out of hospital. The 
mate of another labour vessel had shot him in the dark. At 
Santo he had had his side laid open by a native spear, and on 
an earlier voyage bad suffered the same injury to his back- 
bone from a wooden sword at Malayta. His cruise on the 
‘Emily’ was his last. The first mate was an Irishman, who 
carried a steel machine-spike in the leg of his boot, 
to give weight to his orders, and the recruiter was 
a Dane. The cook was quite incompetent—that is a 
failure which will disturb the most saintly household. 
To a labour vessel it spells failure; the sailors will not 
work and the natives will not enlist. The man one day came 
to the skipper, smothered with pea-soup which he had spoilt, 
and begged to be put on a desert island and allowed to die in 
peace. The ‘Emily’ was recruiting for certain Queensland 
plantations which were not then in good repute. There had 
been a quarrel between the whites and the Kanakas on the 
racecourse at Mackay. Some Kanakas had been unlawfully 
supplied with liquor, and demanded more at one of the liquor 
booths. It was refused, and a row followed, ending in some- 
thing like a massacre. Some of the white men knocked down 
every Kanaka they met, among them a harmless old man who 
was sitting in his cart far from the disturbance. The first 
island visited was Tanna (a little to the south of the more 
famous Erromango). They arrived after nightfall, and shortly 
after midnight heard a great fusillade. In the morning they 
heard that the master and owner of the vessel had been shot 
dead by a native in a canoe. The vessel was dismantled 
and the property put for safety in the missionary’s house. 
Then the ‘Hmily’ and the * Roderick Dhu,’ another vessel in 
the same trade, went to the other side of the island. The people 
seemed friendly, but the recruiting party was lured into an 
ambush and fired upon. ‘“ We got off pretty well from our 
first brush with the Tanna men with only a few scratches and 
flesh wounds.” The agent himself had a narrow escape 
shortly after. He was taking a swim in a freshwater 
pool when he was fired at by a native, only three or 
four yards off, and escaped by ducking his head. The man 
was tracked the same day and killed. “The poor savage had 
no personal grievance against me,” says Mr. Rannie. That 
evening he dined with the master of the ‘Roderick Dhu’ and 
heard the story of the ‘Janet Stewart’ massacre, when the 
Government Agent and all but one of the crew on board were 
murdered—the others were recruiting. Thisis a fair allowance 
of horrors for a single chapter, and it might be matched else- 
where. Here and there are patches of brightness; when 
missionaries are mentioned it is always with respect. They, 
too, suffer for the misdeeds of others. There is a shocking 
story relating to the death of Bishop Patteson which we do not 
remember to have seen before. The Bishop, it is said, was in 
the habit of landing on islands and conducting a short service. 
A labour captain personated him at Santa Cruz, went through 
a blasphemous farce, lured a number of islanders on board his 
vessel, and sailed off with them. Now for a quite peaceful 
little picture. The time-expired islanders were taken back 
to their homes. How did they fare on board? Each white 
sailor had a return islander to wait on him and do his work— 
of course when there was no stress of weather or the like. 
It was-a kindly relation. The sailor kept bis man in tobacco 
and gave him cast-off clothes. “I never had occasion to 
object,” says Mr. Rannie. But it was demoralizing to the 
sailor all the same.“ He must have felt like a slaveowner. 
These ex-Kanakas were to him dee: S0fA0:. 

There is much curious detail about the islanders, who 
seemed to differ greatly in manners and in appearance. 
There are even strokes of humour, as when Mr. Rannio says 





that he can find no parallel to the oddities of feminine dresa 
except “in highly civilized society.” And truly a hobble skirt 
is a match for any Polynesian oddity. Altogether this is q 
book to be read. 





NAPOLEON AND MURAT.* 

THe bibliography of the Napoleonic period is rapidly in. 
creasing. It requires 120 pages of the “Cambridge Modern 
History,” volume ix., to chronicle a list of the works, and 
since the date of its publication there has been no diminution 
in the output of books dealing either generally with the 
Emperor’s life or with particular episodes in his career, AJF 
this points to the truth of the statement that “there is no 
age, no personality, in history of greater interest, either to. 
France or to the world, than the Napoleonic era an@g 
Napoleon.” And historians are not yet in a position to pro- 
nounce a verdict which would be accepted as final. 

Mr. Hassall, in the single-volume life of Napoleon which is 
before us, does not presume to give a final verdict upon the 
character of the Emperor, but he aims at conveying as far as 
possible an accurate impression of the man and his times. 
The book should prove a useful one both to the student and 
the general reader. For the student it will serve as an 
efficient guide-book, pointing him to the most authoritative 
sources of information. The general reader will find a book 
which is interesting to read, and contains a satisfactory though 
not a full account of the principal episodes in Napoleon's 
career and the effect of his conquests in Europe. 

Mr. Hassall follows sound authorities. The writings of 
Mr. Rose and Mr. Fisher have obviously had a good deal of 
influence on him. He has a clear knowledge of details and 
a fine perception of the permanent effects. The account he 
gives of the German revolution and the growth of the 
feeling of nationality fostered by the Treaty of the 
Confederation of the Rhine is particularly clear and 
satisfactory. His judgments, too, are restrained. Deal- 
ing with the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, Napoleon, 
he says, though by no means cruel by nature, was 
Kable to outbursts of passion when he committed deeds. 
over which he grieved later. “But the execution was no 
worse than the murder of the French envoys at Rastadt on 
April 28th, 1799, by some Austrian hussars, and very little 
worse than the abstension of the British Government from 
checking plots against Napoleon’s life which were hatched in 
England.” The St. Helena chapter is interesting, as Mr. 
Hassall makes use of the privately printed “ Memoranda of 
Conversations with Napoleon,” by Captain Henry Meynell, 
which undoubtedly contains fresh matter. Altogether the 
book is one worthy of a careful perusal by the student who. 
strives to keep the edge of his knowledge properly trimmed, 
This is Mr. Hassall’s conclusion: “ N apoleon’ 8 career may be 
termed ‘an explosion of human energy.’ Was it a maleficent 
or a superb one? I think superb.” Our own conclusion is 
exactly contrary. 

Joachim Murat, son of the innkeeper of La Bastide, the 
great cavalry leader who played so important a part in 
Napoleon’s career, and who rose to be King of Naples, has noti 
lacked biographers. A complete collection of his letters is 
in process of publication from the family archives. Mr. 
Atteridge has made use of all the recent material available, 
and has produced a book which many will find as interesting 
asa novel, Murat is an interesting study, both on account of 
his close connexion with Napoleon and all his more important 
victories, but also on account of the human interest of his owm 
career. Born at La Bastide in 1767, he entered the army in 
1787, and became identified with Napoleon at the Vendémiaire 
outbreak ; he took part in the Italian and Egyptian campaigns 
and in the coup d'état of Brumaire, married Caroline Bona- 
parte, served in the Marengo campaign, became a marshal of 
France and Grand Admiral of the Empire; he launched out 
with Napoleon on that marvellous career of victories, of which 
the stages were Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Auerstadt, Eylau, and 
Friedland; was created Grand Duke of Berg and finally 
King of Naples. He deserted his great leader during 
the Leipzig campaign, but during the Hundred Days 
raised again the standard in his behalf. He was captured at 
Pizzo, and in this obscure Calabrian town on October 13th, 
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1815, we witmess the “ last scene of all that ends this strange 
eventful history "—Murat before a firing party in the court- 
yard of the castle. 

His career is one of the romances of history, and the picture 
which remains after laying down Mr. Atteridge’s vivid history 
is that of a man on horseback, gorgeously dressed, glittering 
in scarlet and gold embroidery, with a diamond-bilted sword by 
his side and a diamond aigrette in his hat, charging at the head 
of his cavalry into the thickest of the fight. A picturesque figure 
and a great cavalry leader. But he was not a great general. 
Full of reckless daring, swift, and uunhesitating in action, he 
bad a lack of strategic insight necessary to plan the move- 
ments of an army ina long campaign. There was a want of 
balance in his nature, and though he disapproved of the 
burried trial of the Duc d’Enghien, he surrendered to the 
stronger will of Napoleon. He was filled with childish vanity, 
and his life was one long striving after position and power. He 
was noS cruel, he made many friends, and as Agar, his 
lifelong friend, wrote, “ il sut mourir ” (he knew how to die), 

The reprint of Meissonier’s picture of Napoleon and his 
marshals ought not, we think, to be called “The Retreat 
from Moscow,” but “1813, or the Leipzig Campaign.” 





MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION.* 
ProFEssor LEvy in this interesting and ingenious book raises 
an economic problem of first-rate importance. “Generally 
speaking,” he says, “Englishmen believe in what may be 
called the ‘natural’ necessity of competition. The teaching 
of the classical economist is in their blood.” Professor Levy 
has. the true enthusiasm of the scholar, and records his 
“delight” in finding himself first in the field on an inquiry 
anto early instances of monopoly. The British Museum and 
the Record Office were his headquarters during his holidays for 
someyears. Theseearly instances, however,areof comparatively 
little importance. His main thesis refers to the present,and may 
be summarized in his own words: “ For the first time since the 
earliest days of capitalism a large section of English trade has 
become overrun with monopolists’ organizations. What in 
those days [#.e., those of the privileged entrepreneur] rested 
on legal privilege is now, though trade is free, the natural 
result of economic and more particularly capitalistic develop- 
ment.” The “large section” is represented by some fifteen 
industries which he describes as “the chief existing English 
Cartels and Trusts.” These monopolist tendencies “run 
counter to the hitherto prevailing régime of free competition.” 


-Yet in England, the pioneer country in industrial development, 


“the least recognition has been given to the economic import- 
ance of this new form of industry.” In England the tendency 
is mainly due to what he calls the concentration of industries. 
It is not assisted, as in America and Germany, by a protective 
tariff. It would develop more quickly if we had protection, 
but even in existing conditions it is making advance. When 
an industry is concentrated in a few great firms, combination 
becomes easy and prices may be enhanced; we do not 
gather, however, that at present Professor Levy considers 
that the consumer has suffered much oppression. Modera- 
tion is preserved by the fear, in some cases, of foreign 
competition ; in others, of the revival of home competition and 
generally by the fact that excessive prices check demand and 
that a big trade at a comparatively low price is most profitable. 
Still the tendency towards and the realization of monopolistic 
conditions are a reality insufficiently recognized. We venture 
to suggest that the competition of the future may be between 
different forms of gratification, e.g.: Shall we travel for our 
holiday or shall we take a country cottage and stay where we 
are? Shall we economize coal by giving up our cheerful open 
grate? Shall we save up our money to buy a motor, or go 
about saying that we do not like this way of taking the air ? 
If high prices are unduly high, there are few articles for 
which a cheaper substitute cannot be found. Excessive 
competition is admittedly an evil, and we are not as yet 
in this Free Trade country much perturbed by the fact 
that traders are succeeding in protecting their plant and 
capital from avoidable damage. Professor Levy bas stated 
the facts with great impartiality, and his book, which is 
pleasantly free from dogmatism, will be welcomed as a valuable 
addition to economic literature. 
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THE COBURGS* 

THIs is a quite lively and entertaining book. In saying that 
it is hardly altogether satisfying, we do not mean to suggest 
that the author's facts are not to be accepted, but that bis 
work as an historical biographer is so strongly coloured by 
his own opinions, expressed with uncompromising plainness, 
that he is not unlikely to rouse some contradictory feeling in 
the minds of his readers. His style has a sting in it. The 
dash and spice are amusing, for there is not a dull word in the 
book; but a certain sneering or flippant exaggeration which 
goes with these may easily be found more irritating than 
agreeable. Here are a few instances of what we mean. Mr. 
d'Auvergne is writing of 1815: “ Napoleon had swooped down 
once more on France, and the Bourbons with shrill cries 
scuttled off into Belgium.” “ England, thanks to its strenuous 
efforts to revive the dark ages on the Continent, was the 
most wretched and worst governed State in Europe.” Writing 
of English affairs after the death of the Princess Charlotte: 
“The Prince Regent’s brothers now all hastened to take 
unto themselves constitutional wives and to pull themselves 
together, as became heirs to the throne. That, in order to 
do so, they broke ties which nature and honour had con- 
secrated was, of course, esteemed no discredit by a people 
which has never known any other morality than a notary’s.” 
Writing of William, King of the Netherlands, shortly 
before 1830 and the choice of Leopold of Coburg as 
King of the Belgians: “He was not carried away as men 
were apt to be in ,those days by admiration for the English 
Constitution, which he knew meant liberty for the subject 
simply to sink or swim, or for our laws, designed chiefly for 
the protection of property and the enforcement of obsolete 
ethics.” 

These quotations are enough to suggest the tone in which 
the author treats the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They also serve to show his attitude of mind, half scornful, 
half patronizing, towards those princes of the House of 
Coburg whose rise to some of the first positions in Europe 
he has undertaken tochronicle. Naturally, King Leopold I. 
and the Prince Consort claim a good deal of his attention. 
It is they and some of their relatives—he cannot say all— 
who “have made monarchy respectable.” Of course, there- 
fore, “the bourgeois has loved them for their likeness to 
himself.” Of course, therefore, though he acknowledges their 
cleverness and wisdom, Mr. d'Auvergne sneers at their 
“adaptability.” Yet he sees that men of their stamp are 
needed by the nations of our own day. 

But there is also a great deal of romance in the Coburg 
story, and we like Mr. d'Auvergne best when he can forget 
his bugbears, morality and respectability, in writing of those 
princes of the House whose fate or whose influence has been 
of tragic consequence either for themselves or for Europe. 
Some of the most interesting chapters and the pleasantest to 
read, because their tone is simpler and more serious, are those 
that dea) with Ferdinand, King-Consort of Portugal, and his 
refusal of the Spanish Crown, which was almost the imme- 
diate cause of the Franco-Prussian War. The story of the 
unhappy Empress of Mexico is also told with spirit and 
detail. The last chapters describe the gradual rise to power, 
the struggles and triumph of the most remarkable Coburg 
prince now reigning in Europe, the Tsar Ferdinand of Bul- 


garia. 





NOVELS, 
THE CURE.t 
THERE are some now novels—not many—where the name of 
the author on the title page is a guarantee of good entertain- 
ment, and in this agreeable category past experience inclines 
us to place the works of Mr. Desmond Coke. And if any 
other antecedent condition could enhance that guarantee, it is 
forthcoming in the “ Notice to Lawyers, intending Takers of 
the Cure, and all whom it may concern,” which stands in lieu 
of a Preface, and, after declaring that the scene and 
characters are imaginary, proceeds as follows :— 
“This volume does not claim to be a History. Nor, incidentally, 
is ita Novel. It is a Psychologic Farce. 
* The Goburgs: The Story of the Rise of a Great Royal Howse, By Edmund B. 
d'Auvergne. With Fi ey — sixteen 
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ial sense—what is more farcical than 
such eternal humours is this book 


“ After all—in the most 
human nature?... Wi 
concerned, 

“ It is not recommended to the Idle Ill: the very literal; fad- 
dists; lissful malcontents; critics with iron categories; those 
who think human foibles Too Sacred for burlesque ; any who hanker 
to be shocked; or such rude optimists as expect A Laugh On Every 


“It is for the healthily tired; the lovers of their kind; the 
sane-minded ; the observant; the old-fashioned; those who are 
easily amused; in a word, for the Life-long Children, and them 
only ; that this mixture is prescribed. 

Even those who are unfamiliar with Mr. Desmond Coke’s 
earlier works can hardly fail to be allured by so frank and 
engaging an appeal. 

The scheme of Mr. Coke’s romance is simple enough. Lady 
Medwin, rich, handsome, but no longer in her first youth, who 
has tyrannized for eighteen years over a devoted and obedient 
husband, resents his tardy adoption of the homeopathic method 
of self-defence, and goes off by herself without leaving any 
clue to the Selton Hostel Nature Cure. The surroundings are 
delightful and the resident physician most attentive, but the 
inmates prove to be a strange assortment of valetudinarians 
and faddists. Bored at first, Lady Medwin takes refuge 
in a wholly platonic flirtation with a dyspeptic professor, 
who is easily beguiled into the delusion that she is 
in earnest. But her desire for conquest finds a more congenial 
scope on the arrival of an athletic young barrister, who comes 
to the Hostel imagining it to be an ordinary hotel, extricates 
Lady Medwin from a position of some risk, and, recognizing 
in the resident physician an old college chum, stays 
on out of a mixture of motives, in which the attractions 
of Miss Joan Appleton predominate. Joan is a modern 
young woman, a disciple of the New Truth Society, who 
has been taught to regard Man as the enemy, and has 
taken refuge in the Hostel to escape further contact with 
an innocent stranger. To quote her own words :— 

“*Tt was a garden-party. We were introduced. Don’t think it 

wasn’t all quite proper. We had quite a long talk, though of 
course we never said anything at all: but when I heard his voice 
and all his wonderful ideas and his experience of life, and saw the 
way his eyes looked straight and humorous and honest into mine, 
I knew—I knew * ©*You knew,’ said Lady Medwin helpfully, 
* you had Reverted To An Earlier State?’ Joan hung her head 
yet lower. ‘Yes, and so I think now possibly I was a little weak, 
unwomanly : but then I simply felt I must not wait. I knew that 
London was impossible. I felt, I knew I should meet him again ; 
I almost thought I wanted to: and so—I was at the Slade school, 
of course—I simply packed and came.’ ‘You buried yourself in 
this ghastly hole for just that?’ asked the disappointed listener. 
‘No. ... There was more.’ ‘Ah?’ and Lady Medwin leaned a 
little forward. ‘I found out,’ said Joan, with slow impressiveness, 
‘he was a married man.’ ‘They always are, dear child,’ cried 
Lady Medwin cheerily. Then some primeval instinct stirred in 
her. She suddenly remembered that she too was married: that 
her husband equally might do this sort of thing: that it became 
her, as A Wife, to take up a firm stand about Fidelity. ‘How 
horrible!’ she added, with severity.” 
The sequel narrates how Lady Medwin’s sympathy with the 
refugee was turned to jealousy by Alan’s defection; how she 
alternately comforted and thwarted the disciple of the New 
Truth, embroiled the professor and the barrister, and, finally, 
yielding to the claims of youth, welcomed the arrival of her 
husband and returned with him to her home. In short, this is 
a joyous fantasy, not devoid of wholesome satire, which 
happily fulfils the aim set forth in the preliminary Notice. 








The Legacy. By Mary S. Watts. (Macmillan and Co, 6s.)— 
This novel, which bears the sub-title of “A Story of a Woman,” 
is of what we may call the “George Gissing ” type of fiction, 
and may describe as an interesting presentment of uninteresting 
things. Some of our readers will probably remember an earlier 
work from Miss Watts’s pen, Nathan Burke. But in that tale we 
were brought into some sort of contact with great men and great 
events ; there is nothing of the kind in The Legacy. There is no 
one great or even interesting; no one whose final disappearance 
from the scene we should regret ; nothing is done, nothing is said 
worthy of notice, and yet we go on reading. We are, as it were, 
looking at a series of well-executed photographs of quite plain 
and commonplace persons, dull streets, dismal flats of country. Is 
this sort of thing worth reading? we ask. Well, there is the old 
Terentian maxim, Nihil humani, to be pleaded on the affirmative 
side, and the plea has to be allowed. Only it must not be pushed 
too far. This, too, is to be remembered: the meaner the subject, 
the greater should be the skill in picturing it. We are content 
with less when the heroic is being presented: we grow immedi- 
ately impatient if the subject and the style are both dull. Nathan 





Burke dragged, we remember, now and then, and The Legacy 
drags more often. If Miss Watts elects to write in this fashion 
she must take care. 

The Protector. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Bindloss is always great in the scenery of his novels. This 
time Wallace Vane, the hero, is a prospector, who after long years 
of weary failure makes a lucky hit. The scene, we should say, is 
laid in Western Canada, All the surroundings and circumstances 
of his life are portrayed with no small vigour. And the man 
himself is real, a quite natural combination of impulse and com- 
mon sense, always ready in the face of danger, but very apt to 
fail in the presence of social difficulties. And the qualities of 
this Telemachus are well set off by his Mentor, Carroll. The 
adventures of the two by flood and field are given with no littls 
dramatic force. We are not so much impressed with the figuro 
of the heroine, Evelyn. Surely, to make one criticism on her story, 
so cool and steady a person should not have been taken in by the 
foolish story with which the spiteful Jessie Hortfield turns her 
mind against Vane. But, as a whole, this isa story to be recom- 
mended without reserve. 

REapABLE Noveis.—Merle of the Wessex Hills. By C. R. Hay 
(H. G. Common, Bournemouth. 3s. 6d. net.)—Not much of a story 
but with some good impressions of country life.-——The Wilderness 
By Joseph Hocking. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—A 
vigorous story of the “Claimant” type-——The Oldbury People 
circa A.D. 1900. By Arthur Ransom. (Stephen Swift and Ce, 
6s.)—A “conversation” novel, good of its kind. Young Beck. 
By M. M‘Donnell Bodkin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Some good 
detective stories. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_——o—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as hare not becn 
reserved for review in other forms. 


The Race Conflict. By W. P. Livingstone. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Livingstone, having studied 
the race question in Jamaica, continues his investigations in the 
United States of America. It is generally known that the negro. 
is worse off in the States than he is in the West Indies. As a 
citizen he 1s unfairly treated. After the Civil War it was provided 
that the right to vote should not be denied “ by the United States 
or by any State, on account of race or colour.” How, it will be 
asked, is this provision observed in the South? Not at all, says 
Mr. Livingstone. The intelligent and progressive coloured man 
—* coloured” is often a figure of speech, meaning only admixture of 
race—is especially objected to. Mr. Livingstone mentions the case 
of a negro physician of fifteen years’ standing, and a graduate, who, 
was refused registration. He might be skilful in his profession, 
but that did not prove his fitness to vote, and there is no remedy. 
In Alabama a case was fought out. A coloured man took it into 
the courts, complaining that he and more than five thousand 
others had been refused registration as voters because they had 
failed to prcduce two white men as witnesses to their qualifica- 
tion, white applicants succeeding simply by taking the oath. 
The Alabama Courts decided against him, and the Supreme 
Court, when appealed to, refused to entertain the matter. 
We cannot follow the author through all his argument, but 
we may refer our readers to chapter ix., where the religious 
question occurs. One might say that it is needless to go any 
further. The Roman Catholic community alone permits white 
and black to communicate together. How any one who calls him- 
self by the name of Him in whom there is “ neither bond nor free ” 
can follow any other rule is inconceivable. The Christianity 
which suffers such exclusion ceases to deserve the name, 


James Hutchison Stirling: his Life and Work. By Amelia 
Hutchison Stirling, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
J. H. Stirling wrote, as it is put in this book, where he is com- 
pared with Carlyle, “for the very few.” It is a sufficient explana- 
tion when we say that the great work of his life was to expound 
the philosophy of Hegel, and that the “Secret of Hegel” is 
the work by which he is best known, so far as he is known at all. 
His early years were given to the practice of medicine. This he 
diversified with literature, becoming a contributor to Douglas 
Jerrold’s magazine and to other periodicals, At thirty-six, having 
a competency of very modest dimensions, we gather, he devoted 
himself to philosophy. In 1860, when he was forty, he returned to 
Scotland, and about four and a half years later, after a time of 
continuous effort, his magnum opus was published, The first 
portion of it is appropriately entitled “The Struggle to Hegel.” 
Of course it was not a pecuniary success, but it met from tho 
audience, “ fit though few,” a hearty welcome. In the following 
year he was a candidate for the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
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in Glasgow. The electors preferred Mr. Edward Caird, who 
may be said to have more or less justified the choice. In 1867 he 
stood for a similar Chair in Edinburgh and was again defeated, 
this time by a candidate who was most distinctly inferior, The 
only preferment, if the term may be used, that came to him was 
the appointment to give the first course of lectures delivered on 
the Gifford Foundation. Edinburgh bestowed on him a doctor’s 
degree, and St. Andrews later ondidthe same. Pecuniary reward 
he never had—that the writer on philosophy can hardly expvet. 
But among “those who know” he stands high as a prophet in the 
first sense of that word—the expounder of oracles which the ordi- 
nary human intelligence does not take in. Great figures, Carlyle 
and Emerson among them, cross the stage as we look at this 
picture of life. And the man himself is a fine figure of the single- 
minded lover of knowledge. One thing is wanting to this careful 


study—a bibliography. 





James Fraser, Laird of Brea, By the Rev. Principal Whyte, D.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 2s. 6d. net.)—James Fraser 
(1639-1698) was a Scottish minister and a fervent Covenanter who 
suffered many things—imprisonment at the Bass Rock among 
them—for his faith. He left a record of his spiritual ex periences, 
a book which Dr. Whyte describes as standing “simply un- 
paralleled and unapproached for intricacy, and sincerity, and 
complication, and reticulation, and involution.” For this reason, 
we suppose, we do not get here so much of James Fraser's 
Memoirs as of Dr. Whyte’s interpretation of them. There are 
twenty-eight chapters, which we suppose to have been originally 
s0 many sermons. In some of them, we imagine, there is more of 
Dr. Whyte than of James Fraser. In xi., “ Silent Prayers,’ Fraser 
does not, so far as we can detect, appear at all. There are many 
good things in the book, an appreciation, among them, of Samuel 
Rutherford. But we do not quite know why the book is entitled 
“James Fraser, Laird of Brea,” and, in spite of our admiration of 
Dr. Whyte, we must own to a certain sense of disappointment. 





Blawearie. By the Rev. T.S. Cairncross. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 5s.)—Here we have some scenes from Scottish life in which 
the minister, Free or Established, or even belonging to some 
minor Presbyterian body, figures prominently. He certainly 
means more in North Britain than in South. There are even 
more jokes about him than about the English parson. Evidently 
the things for which he stands mean more to a Scottish than to 
an English public. It may be true that, as Buckle says, Scotland 
is the most priest-ridden country in Europe; if so, the tyranny is 
much mitigated with epigram. The resignation of Mr. Weuary- 
body—Mr. Cairncross might choose his names with more subtiety 
—the choice of a successor, and, in the region of secular affairs, 
the meeting of the Council, a Parliamentary election, changes 
of fortune—the suddenly enriched Peggy is a very humorous study 
—are described in a very lively way. Altogether the book may 
be read with no little amusement and not without profit. 


Memories of a School Inspector. By A. J. Swinburne. (McDongall. 
2s. 6d. net.)—In his thirty-five years of work as an inspector of 
primary schools Mr. Swinburne saw some important changes of 
administration, and it would have been well if he had let us know 
ina more definite way what he thought about them. If we are 
to compare parsons, school boards, and county councils—one 
might say that these represent the succession of ruling powers— 
who did the work best? Mr. Swinburne would put, we suppose, 
the parson first. He is the poor man’s best friend, we presume, 
from the educational point of view; better than the squire, who is 
often absent, often thinking of other things; better certainly than 
the farmer, who, by commoa consent, is the least friendly to school 
interests of the three. Perhaps we may say that the County 
Council represents the squire, though Mr. Birrell thinks, or 
thought once, that it was made up of farmers; the farmer was 
really more to the fore in the school boards that were. And what 
does Mr. Swinburne think of Whitehall? Here, again, we should 
like something more definite. It is quite clear that he greatly 
resents the refusal of his request for another year of service, but 
his view of the rule of the Board of Education in general is not 
80 easy to find out. But the Memoirs are worth reading. Where 
one does not learn much, there is at least a good chance of being 
entertained. Mr. Swinburne has some funny stories to tell, 
There are those, for instance, which concern his entertainment 
when he was on official visits. One host recuunted a whole cata- 
logue of troubles, influenza and so on, and wound up with, 
“And now there’s your visit.” Another, after luncheon, asked: 
“Shall it be golf or billiards?” “ Which ever you like—you’re 
here for your pleasure, not for mine!” 


Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanac. (James Nisbet and Co 
23, net), with its 742 pages, closely printed, but not difficult to 





read, gives lists of the clergy and of benefices, with other informa- 
tion, brought into a very small compass. 





New Epirions.—The Comedies of Shakespeare, (The Clarendon 
Press.) —This volume, following I'he Tragedies and The Histories and 
Poems, completes this edition of Shakespeare. The text followed 
is that of W. J. Craig, the General Introduction is from the pen 
of Algernon C, Swinburne, and the Introductions to the several 
plays by Prof. Dowden. Mystifications, with a Preface by Dr. 
Jolin Brown. (‘T. N. Foulis. 2s. Gd. net.)—A reprint of a volume 
published in 1865 in which the extraordinary impersonatiens 
practised by Miss Sterling Graham are reiated.—Legacy of Past 
Years: a Survey of Irish History. By the Earl of Dunraven. 
(John Murray. 6d. net.)——Life im an Indian Village. By T. 
Kama Krishna, B.A., with an Introduction by Sir W. E. Grant 
buff. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) Soap Bubbles: their 
Colours, and Forces which Make them. By C. V. Boys. (8 P.C.K. 3s.) 
Freckles. By Gene Stratton Porter. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net.) In the series of “The Lover's Library” (John Lane. 
Is. 6d. net), The Love Poems of Alfred Austin. 




















Macazines AND SERIAL Pus.icarions.— We have received the 
following for February :—The Pall Mall Magazme, the Century, 
Si. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Oul.vok, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Army Review, Current Literaiure, Baily’s Mayazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Expository Times, the Engiish Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Iliustrated Poultry Record, Celtic Review, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, London Stories, Law Magazine and Kenew, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, United Bmpire, Bverybody’s Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Scribner's Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Sociologwal Review, tho 
Financial Review of Reviews, Metal, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, the United Empire, Peru of To-day, 
the State, Krytyka, the Charity Organisation Review, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, the Treasury. Nash’s 
Magazine, University Magazine, Ozford and Uambridge Renew, 
Economic Journal, Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yaie Review, School 
World, Scotia, Home Counties Magazine, Bugenics Revew, Modern 
Churchman, Modern Language Teaching, East and the West, Journal 
of Education, Mothers in Council, Auther, International Review of 
Missions, Winter Sports Review, Modern World, Journal of the Imperial 
Arts League, Oriental Remew, American Journal of Mathematics, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Marvels of the Universe, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philolospy, Book Prices Current, 
Pitman’s Commercial Encyclopedia, Manchester Quarterly, Law 
Quarterly Review, Colwmbia University Quarterly, Irish Church 
Quarterly, American Historical Review, Scottish Historical Review. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Adventures of the Princess Rosabel (The), by H. M. and A. M,, roy 8vo 
(Drane) 3/6 
Ames (Mrs. H.), The Book of Divorce, its Use and Abuse, 8vo. 
(iC. W. Daniel) 2/6 
Angell (James B.), Reminiscences, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Anson (W. V.), The Life of Admiral hoot Anson, 1697- 17 62, vo 
(J. Murray) net 7/6 
Archer (F.), An Actor's Notebooks, &vo........ ee (3. Puul) net 7/6 
Armstrong (C, F.), The Actor's © ‘ompanion, cr ‘Bv0 (Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Arvold (M, L.), The Soliloquies of Shakespeare, 8vo ...... (H. Frowde) net 5/6 
Askling \C. W.) and Koesler (E.), [Internal Combustion a and Gas 
Producers, 8vo . Griffin) net 12/6 
Atlay (J. &.), Life ‘of the Rt. Rev. Ernest Rowland Wilberforce, First 
bs shop of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 8vo ....... .. (Suath & Bide rT) net 10/6 
Bates (&£. K.), The Coping Stone, er 8vo...... (Greenmg) net 3/6 
Beard (C. A.) and Schultz (B. E.), Documents on ‘the State- Wide initiative 
Keferendum aud Recall, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Béchamp (A.), ‘The Blood and its Third ‘Anatomical ‘Element, er 8vo 
(J. Ouseley) net 6/0 
Beibitz (J. H.), Jesus Salvator Mundi, cr 8vo... . tf Arnol po 26 
Benson (E. F.), The Room im the Tower and other ‘Stories, cr 8vo0 
(Mulls & Boon) 6/0 
Blanchard (A. H.) and Drowne (H. B.), Highway eatenee 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 86 
Boutroux @.), William James, cr 8vo.,. .. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Brett (J.), Love's A-cent, cr 8vo . ..(Lengmans) vet 3/6 
Brooke (C. F. T.), The Tudor Drama, cr 8vo (Constable) vet 6/0 
Bruce (Sir C.), The ‘irue Temper of Empire with Corollary Essays, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5 
Bryce (A.), Modern Theories of Diet and their Susteg upon Practical 
Dietetics, er 8vo . (Eh Arnold) net 7/6 
Buriand iJ. B.), Lord of Irongray, cr r BVO... - (Greening) 69 
Calvert (L.), An Actor's Hamlet, cr 8vo... ‘ ‘(Mills & Boon) net 26 
Campbell (W.) and Bryce (G.), The Scotsman in ‘Canada, Easterv Canada, 
Fy I OD senactecceenabentesensenmeancthentn 


2 tLow) net 4 
Chancellor (E. B.), The Annals of the Strand, 8vo ..(Chapmas & Hall) vet 7, 


Chime of All-Hallows (The) and other Poems, by L' Esperance, Limo 
(K. Paul) net 26 










Cohu (J. R.), Through Evolution to the Living God, cr 8vo 
(J. Parker) net 


aps 

(Sands) 60 
(Duckworth) 60 
(Nash) 60 
-..(Hatehinson) 6 
(Duckworth) 60 


Curtis (M. A.), Under the Rose, cr 8vo ...... a 
Davis (R. H.), The Man who Could not Lose, er avo. 

Dawe (C.), Eternal Glory, cr 8vo 
Dickens (M, A,), The Debtor, GP BRD .ccccesaqrecescenscescsevess 
Dodge (J.), Tony Uuregenuerate, cr vo 
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Drummond (H.), The Three Envelopes), CF BVO .......00seesesseeeereces (S. Paul) 6/0 
Durnford (E.), Manufacture of Nitro-Lignin and Sporting Powder, 8vo 
Whittaker) net 5 
ithiu, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 3/6 
nei ssseeee(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Foreman (S.), The Fen Dogs, Cf BVO. .........c0.cccceceeeensesscsceneerseteceensees (Long) 6/0 
Furneaux (W. M.), The Acts of the Apos es, 8vo ...(Clarendon Press) net 8/6 
Galbraith (V. H.), The Abbey of St. Albans, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Garrard’s, 1721-1911, Crown Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 8vo ...(S. Paul) net 5/0 
Garvice (C.), Love in a Snare, cr 8V0..............6.c0c00008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Gilman (B.), The Sultan's Rival, eee (Dent) 5/0 
Graves (F. P. ), Great Educators of Three Centuries, cr 8vo 
Guthrie (C, C.), Blood-V. 1 d its Appl — sepsis: 
uthrie » essel Surgery and its ications, 8 
, — - ie, ‘Arnold) net 14/0 
Hawke (E. G.), Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch of the 17th Century, vol. iv., roy. 8vo Macmillan) net 25/0 
Haywood (A. H, W.), Through T abuse and Across the Great Sahara, 8vo 
(Seeley) net 16/0 
Hedgecock (F. A.), A Cosmopolitan Actor, David Garrick and as French 
BRU TID a nccccrnnen  sorpressancenscevescenesascoenengnosonseasounsenssoscqnonsed S. Paul) net 10/6 
Hobson (E. 8. C.), An Introduction to Fox Hunting, 32mo...... (Vinton) net 


Findlay (Sir J. G.), The Imperial Conference of 1911 from 
Fischer (M. H.), ~~ yo 8vo 

















Hunt (M, L.), Thomas Dekker: a Study, 8V0 ........0....c000 (H. Frowde) net 5/5 
Hutchinson (W.), We and our Children, cr 8vo .. ....(Cassell) net 6/0 
James {@: de 8S. W.-), Barter, Cr 80  .........ccccscscecsessevereeeces we... (Everett) 6/0 
James (G. W.), The Wonders of the Colorado Desert, 8vo ......(Unwin) net 10/6 
Jerrold (C.), The —- Court of Queen Victoria, 8vo ............... (Nash) net 15/0 
Keatinge (G.), Bural Economy in the Bombay Deccan, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) net 4/6 
...(Everett) 6/0 
Macmillan) 6/0 







Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Hired Girl, cr 8vo.... 
Ladd (A. C.), Hieronymus Rides, cr 8vo.............. 
Lehmann (R. C.), Charles Dickens as Editor, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
Lincoln (J. C.), Cap’n Warren’s Wards, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 
Lindsay (J.), New Eesays, Literary and Philosophical, cr 8vo 

( 


W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Livens (H. M.), Earth and her Children, cr 8v0_ ...........:0000.000 (Unwin) net 5/0 
London Theological Stud'es, 


By Members of the Faculty of Theology in 

the University of London, 8V0................00000-+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Longford (J. H.), Japan of the Japanese, cr 8v0 . Pitman) net 6/0 
Macaulay (R.), Views and Vagabonds, cr 8VO..............c00s0eeceeee (J. Murray) 6/0 
Mackellar (C. D.), Scented Isles and Coral Gardens, 8vo.. ( J. Murray) net 15/0 


_ 
a 










M'‘Naught (D.), Kilmaurs Parish and Burgh, 8vo............ . Gardner) net 7/6 
Markino (Y¥.), My Idealed John Bullesses, cr 8vo .. Constable) net 6/0 
Marsh (R.), Sam Briggs: his Book, Cr 870 ............ccccceeeeceeeeeeeneeees (Long) 69 
Masterman (J. H. B.), A History of the British Constitution, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Girl from Spain, cr 80 .....ccceceeeeeeeeee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
New Poems by James I. of England, 8vo......... .(H. Frowde) net 6/6 
Oppenheim (E, P.), For the Queen, cr 8vo .... ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Orczy (Baroness), Fire in Stubble, er S8vo ... ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Palmer (R. H.), Foundry Practice, 8vo ......... a (Chapman & Hail) net 8/6 
Reynolds (Mrs, F.), = he Gifted Name, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Rhodes (J. E. W.), Micropetrology for Beginners, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) net 2/6 


Rignet (Abbé), Saint Patrick, cr 8vO ...........cccecceeceeeeeee (Duckworth) net 2/6 
Rogers (Sir J.), Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland, 8vo 
Loe ~~ & Hall) net 7/6 


..(Heinemann) net 25/0 


Romanesque Architecture in France, 4t0 ........000+ 
Ward & Lock) 


Rowlands (E. A.), In Love’s Land, er 8vo................06. cone 





Royce (J.), William James and other Essays, cr 8vo (Constable) net 6/6 
Russell (G. W. E.), Afterthoughts, 8vo ................. w+... (Richards) net 7/6 
Sage (A. B. Le), In the West WEE, CP BID. 00000. 00c0ccerccccceseccent (Duckworth) 6 
Searle (A. B.), Introduction to British Cl ays, Shales and Sands, cr 8vo 
(Cc, Griffin) net 7/6 
oy (M. E.), An English Church History for Children, a.p. 1500-1911, 
r Sve .(Methuen) net 2/6 
Slattery on 4. ” ‘Alexander Viets Griswold Allen, 1841-1908, 8vo 
(Longmans) net bn 
Snaith (J. C.), The Principal Girl, er 8v0 ade (Methuen) 
Stein (M. A.), Ruins of Desert ( ‘athay, 2 2 vols., "roy ‘Bvo. _| (Macmillan) net 420 
Straus (R.), = Prison without a Wall, cr DP ckcrniicenaae (Heinemann) 6/0 
Stuart (G. V.-), The White Shrine, cr 5vo ... (A, Melrose) 6/0 
Taylor (D.), The Composition of Matter and the Evolution of Mind, cr 8vo 
w. ~ yen | 36 
FE SIR, TIN, ccannaaninencunemineorsosinseanannnbivtucenenaad (Richards) net 3/6 


...(C. Griffin) net 21/0 


‘Text-Book of Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. i., 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 


Thomson (W. R.), In Dickens Street, cr 8vo . 












Tollemache (Hon. S.), Reminiscences of the Y ‘ukon, 'Bvo . “(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
‘Townsend (G. A.), Practical Rabbit- Keeping, cr 8vo .............. (Cassell) net 3/6 
Ungold (G. T.), a First German Book, er 8V0 ............ (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/46 
Vauriard (G. De), Mated in Soul, er 8vo ....... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wakeford (J.), Stedfastly Purposed, 12mo .............c0.cseveees ngs net 2/6 
Weaver (A.), The Com promising OF Jane, CF BVO......0000rccrcecceresssse0es (Long) 6/0 
Wentworth (P.), The Devil’s Wind, er 8v0.................0..0 ray Melrose) 6/0 
Wilson (G. W.), Company Law and Practice in Scotk: r 

iW. ‘Hodee) net 42/0 
Woodbury (W. A.), Beauty Culture, 8V0 .........ccccceeceeseneeeees (Unwin) net 6 
Wrench (Mrs. 8.), Ruth of the Rowldrich, TI eniicinccncanced (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
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OR 
FURNISHING 


FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Itd., Rege nt Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£80,C000,000. 
_ CLAIMS PAID............... £94 »000,000. 


BRAGG’ S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 48. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, ls. per tin, 
Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


FOR 
DRESSES 








CAPSULES. 
J. LL. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W, 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000. 








The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members should mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HEAD OFFICE - - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - = 28 Cornhill, aS, and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AND 


OBESITY iT8 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS, NO DRASTIC DIET 





CALLARD & CO., 
so pe Ragent ot. Lendon, ¥ wel 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


THOMAS. & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
& 4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 








BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOOKS 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded 
TOTHEKING, | Spee Rete orp mea 
Astronomical lators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compass 
NEW, CATA CATALOGUE free on application. 
TaN e. k naiienan and 'c¢ ck, ue Bee” 
TRADB-MALK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, ©. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
Tmo BE LET FURNISHED.—A Country House, with 


about 600 acres of shooting, to which additions might probably be had,— 
Apply, ESTATE OFFIC E, Buxh: all, nr, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


be os AY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. oderate e 


M levation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 

OUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN 

(EDUCATION DEPARTMENT). 
WIGAN GIRLS’ ; HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Secondary School approved by the Board of Education.) 

Wanted, HEAD-MISTRESS. Must be a Graduate (with Honours) of a 
University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent as may be 
approved by the Board of Education, and should possess a Teaching Diploma. 
Commencing salary £240, rising by annual increments of £10, after two years” 
service, to a maximum of £300, subject to satisfactory service. 

Minimum age 30 years. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and eqpetnce in approved 
Secondary Se hools, and accompanied by copies only not more than three 
recent testimonials, must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 
the 14th February, 1912. 

GEO, H. MOCKLER, 
Director of Education, 


Education Offices, 
Vigan, 10th January, 1913, 
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(ourTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A, 


Required after Easter, a Mistress of Modern Languages (French and German), 
who will also be the Form Mistress of Form 1. Candidates should hold an 
Honours Degree or its equivalent, have resided abroad, and have had experience 
in a Secondary School. Gumes a recommendation. Salary according to seale, 
but not less than £110. 

Application Forms and copies of scale of salaries may be obtained of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to February 2!st, 1912. 

HERBERT REED, 
Education Office, Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee, 
15 John Street, Sunderland. 
25th January, 1912. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNR EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master, Mr. J. B. Gaunt, B.A., B.Sc. 


Wanted, to commence duty at l aster, a FORM MASTER with a good 
degree in Arts, chiefly for English Subjects. Teaching experience in a 
Secondary School desirable. Salary £120 per annum, rising by annual increases 
of £7 10s. toa maximum of £150 per annum. In fixing the commencing salary 
the Committee will pay due regard to experience and qualifications. 

Form of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Education Otlices, Northumberland Road. Applications will 
be received up to 20th February, 1912. 


((ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT MASTER who is well qualified in 
Geography and ge: eril Form subjects. Good disciplinarian essential, and one 
willing to take an interest in the corporate life of the School. Games a 
recommendation. Applicants must have a degree, or have passed an Inter. 
Arts or Inter, Science examination, or some examination equivalent thereto. 
Salary, £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. Forms of application 
may be obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foulscap envelope, from the 
Head-Master, County School, Callington, to whom all applications should be 


sent. 

23rd January, 1912. 

ONTYPOOL COUNTY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the Pontypool County Girls’ School (founded under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act) invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress. Candidates must be graduates of a University of the United King- 
dom, or have such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 
Board of Education. 

The Salary offere] is £250 per annum, rising at the discretion of the 
Governors by annual sums of £5 to a maximum salary of £300 a year, anda 
residence. There are at present 194 pupils, no boarders. 

Applications with copies of three testimonials must reach the undersigned 
om or before the 15th February, 19)2, 

ALFRED E£. BOWEN, 


Town Hall, Pontypool, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


3th January, 1912 


St AFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The Staffordshire Educational Committee want a competent LECTURER 
IN HORTICULTURE, who will also inspect Gardening Classes in part of the 
County. 

Long practical experience of garden work indispensable, 

Salary £150 per annum, rising to £170 by yearly instalments of £5. 

Age 25 to 40. 

For further information and Forms of Application, which must be returned 
by the z4th February, apply to 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 
29th January, 1912. County Education Offices, Stafford, 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RIPON. 


Wanted in May, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History, Subsidiary 
English Subjects. Drawing or Swedish Drill and Games a recommendation. 

Commencing Salary £110. 

For further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 

Applications and testimonials to be sent in to me by 20 Tioe next. 
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Town Clerk and Clerk to Governors. 
Ripon, 25th January, 1912, 


St: ‘GEORGE'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, 
EDINBURGH. 


Wanted in April, a thoroughly qualified and experienced LADY, holding 
the Higher Certificate of the Froebel Union, as Head of Preparatory Depart- 
ment, and to give part training to students preparing for the Higher Froebel 
Certificate. Salary £150, rising to £150. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 


(JAMBRIDGE & COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A MASTER will be required on the Staff of the above School, to commence 
@uties on April 22nd next, for English, Latin, and general form work. Salary 
£150 per annum, non-resident, rising by £5 to £175. Applications to be sent in 
on or before Feb. 7th. For form of application apply to the undersigned. 

USTIN KEEN, M.A,, 
Cambridge. County Education Secretary. 
COeurtr BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
SCIENCE SPECIALIST wanted for next term. Degree or equivalent, and 
xd experience essential, games desirable, Chief subject Botany. Elementary 
Jhemistry also necessary. Commencing salary £110—£130, rising to £160, 
Applications must be sent in by Feb. 28th, on officia) form, which may be 
obtained from the Education Secretary, Town Hall, Southport. 

HE PRINCIPAL of a PRIVATE SCtHiOOL for girls 
in the West of England (successful, and recognised by the Board of 
Education) contemplates retirement before many years, and seeks a young 
University woman, with experience and some eaghal, to join her staff, witha 
vossible prospect of Partnership and ultimate succession. Must bean Anglican 
andagentlewoman. All information will be given in contidence. No agents 
will be employed. Apply, M., Box 533, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 

AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 
-A4 Estate in Home Counties has VACANCY for second of two Resident 
Pupils. Age 18 to 25 preferred. Healthy locality. Outdoor life. Pupils 
regarded as members of the family.—F, J, L, Bianca, Upper Bordean, 
Petersiicld, 

















es UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE, 


Professor of BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY & PARASITOLOGY, 

The Council of the University of Adelaide is avout to appeint a Professor 
with the above title. The salary will be £300 a year, and passage money will 
be allowed. ‘The duties will commence on July lst, 1912. 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names ef two or three 
persons to whom reference nay be made and any testimonials which they may 
wish tosubmit. Applications will be received on or beiore Feb. l4th by the 
undersigned, who will be glad to give further details and to answer inquiries. 

The University, Leeds. W. H. BRAGG, 

OUNG LADY, North Countrywoman, with exceptional 
references, desires the post of Secretary-Companion to a lady; good 
reader, very musical, capable, has travelled, lived im the East, accustomed to 
children, and is strong and healthy. Commencing a So Apply, 
“* Wintersdorfian,” Box 532, The Syectater, 1 Wellington , Strand, 
London, W.C 
OMPANION-SEOCRETARY.—B.A. London, Lady (45), 
seeks post; can offer good French, German, and Needlework; no Music. 
Country preferred. Willing to travel. Apply, Registrar Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers, 74 Gower Street, London. 


beg SCHOOLMASTERS. — AMALGAMATION, — A 

soundly ful School ter, having a good connexion and able to 
bring with himself a fair number of suitable pupila, aged about 134 to 16, would 
have an exceptional chance of amalgamating with a successful school that is 
aes its Senior side and needs a good man as House-Master. Fino 
grounds and buildings, Capital, perfect equipment, and an advancing school. 
Only a tirst-claes man, of good eredentials and standing, WHO WOULD BE 
4 GOOD ACQUISITION LIN HIMSELF, is asked to apply, in strict contidence, 
to N., Box 545, The Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





q.NGIN EERING PUPIL. Vacancy in high-class works 

4 for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst, C.E.—Box No, 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees im ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STReET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKR, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Luspectors’ Exaimination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory [nspeetors and Teachers of H yiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SBCONDARY TEACHERA, 
Recognised by the Board of Edueation, by the Oxford 
University Dele for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Prmctpal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are grcpases for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridve Teachers’ Certificate, Fees for the Course from £65, 
Seholarships of from £460 to £20 open to Stadents with a Degree on Katry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
4345 Harley Street, W. 

Professor P. A. ELLIS RICHARDS, F.1.C., Public Analyst, will deliver 
the third of his Illustrated Lectures on “WHAT WE EAT AND WHAT 
WE DRINK” open to the Public, on Wednesday, February 7th, at 3 p.m. 
Subject: “WATER AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN DAILY LIFE.” 
Tickets 3s. 6d. each, from the Assistant Secretary, at the College. 





—— = ~ 


GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Darley Dale, Matlock. (For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, Extensive 
rounds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swunming-Lath, etc.; valuable 
euste and Senior Scholarships for — of Clergy. 
For Prospectus and Terms apply Henad-Mistreas, St. Bip hin’s, Darley Dale, 
or the Seeretary, Rev. Canon WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parente are 


abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 

St. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONB.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 

SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury, 
| ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAF'Y, 

SOUTHPORT. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc. Lond. 


THE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 

from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Mies CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal: Miss McLEAN, B.A. School for the Dauzhters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modera home and sehoo! comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Music 
special feature. School Shoral Society and Orehestra. Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, ete. Most careful training. 


QTRATPORD-ON-AVON, The Fira. Hiyh-Ciass old- 
Ne 





Established School for Girls New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ficated Staff. Home Comforts, Very reasouable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 
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INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and se situation, House built for ne weg 
perfect a. e garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea 
riding, hockey, all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford oat 
Cambridge Fils Beard Rcnantantions ssociated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting "Masters,—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ELIXSTOW E.—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 
Principal: Miss M. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staff 

of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. ‘erms moderate, 
Modern languages | a speciality. Apply for ‘Prospectus to PRIN CIPAL, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy les, Hockey, Re 
a-Bathing; beautiful climate; great —_ - French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for subvantagen for odreciat Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The ee receive individual attentio 
- they are carefully helped and encourage to their capacities 
s.’"—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of GraduateMistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Prine cipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 














Spring Term from January 23 to April 3. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. — 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo! 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 108 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 


LING, W. 
President—H.R. H. a PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. a 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, to 
Togs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66g3. a year. Spring Term began n January : 18th. 











ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL OR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful di 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go! 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils 
London professors attend, Principal: Miss EDDES, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, Bap ey -class Bosodins Gehesl Sor tte, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and ——?> 
Pupils PES for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
require thy situation, Tennis, hockey, &, 


RAZENOSE SOHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M. < (Newnham College , and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the braciag air of the Craven ds. 


S"; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Dea, with Special oe 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion supeeies Eo and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
sensu gut ome : = a 8 on 
of individual character. taken. ‘or prospectus a: 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Gooutessust h. —— aed ™ 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-~- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Meee oS 
Sey —_ eqocy Sa Oe a —_ aga | 1906. Large Playing-fields 
an in’ ennis, Hockey, cket, Swimming. tumn Ti began tem- 
ber 26th. Next woennelen ta May To i vanes _ 


“ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
1 PE eng = =m at Wallasey me for oy Beautiful healthy situa. 
on on the ou 80 a tes th 
+ — — ae = : cad-istress, "Mine VYNER (i i So lend Mlsteems mene 
¥ _ Prospect: 
the School. "Telephone: Sal Lincard. —- te SECRETARY a 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Lady Principal Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond) 
UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


High Class School. Modern and Social advantages. Excellent oes, 
Finely situated in own grounds, Individual attention to every il, Games 
and outdoor life epoctaiiant. Highly qualified staff. Address: Miss S SPARK, 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated, 
TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, —~ ey 
of Education, Chalemen, Sir _ — Mather; Mr.c. 5 — 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur nds,—For and informa- 
tion concerning SE. AT the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 



































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Frincipale—A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers an ~~ eo Teachers in weal branch of Physical cal Tenia. 
ing, including a Sw Mistress from the Ro: G —_ J 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Bclentiie a 
ena a bd gy Bg includes: a and. Swedish Bu Bdwents 
i mnas' Dancing, Swim: tdoor — 
Silom a Gold Bedale aves awarded to successful utente, rm 
+ arctan ieee = My veapact 
work have the o ac owledge wae, 
Correspondence, Bo Book: keeping, E — ae, Sam aes 
ences permitted to ra Kinnaird, Hon. Viscount Gladstone the Hor, 
and v. E. Loteatoen DD D. ede a from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
To BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne ont, 5 Bedford. i eanatval, Miss ie ie ie — 








are trained in this Coll of G 
Schools, The course of —y extends over 2 years, and includes ear tame 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M ~ =v Ee Phy- 


siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &e. 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical, 
SYSTEM. be Pronk 8. Exam., en he Lon meg here, gt a CHER 
nchman, g, Bees, Prese — . 

LiL¥ HUGHES JONES, FR. -_ viet Clase Certificates, ‘eke 








‘TAMMERERS and all interested in the “subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, irs TRE ATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMERER,” post fa — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY a 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 be dford Court ‘Mans! = 
London, Ww. Estab. 1905. 


HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 
TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 
the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll PITZROY SQUARE, W. 
pantaes and 7 taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
COLLEGE for “TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good a... (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIBEC' TOR, ul Fiteroy Square, Wz 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cle cabipe. a for ene oe et fone 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval —_ . N —_ yer IOn. 
Excellent Health Record. Offi ha NIOR KINGS ‘Ss 
SCHOOL for Boys from $.13.—Head. "Master. Rev. ok RIL L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOW ESTOFT. 
tory for the Public and Osho 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED st Bagby CHMOND Pi TLL LPS, Me 
Malvern, Oundle, anh Lease heen Weymouth, 4 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
— Examination, March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


+ ELNSOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. ay eed a Healthy country, Scholarship Examins 


tion at Llandovery in Se Lys. 
Warden—Rev. COLE ‘HUGHES, M.A, 



































ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head- ey ee & 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm 
Enginee! ring Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Bates 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &o, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


lag Neer SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
March 26th, 27th, ont . oe. 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: Two of a ann., about five varying in amount 
from £50 to £30 per ann., tenable at School. Apply to the Hoad-Master, 
Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by March | 


HELTENHAM COOLLEGE “SOHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and nd 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HERE ED Scholarship, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. ‘Aldo open to all, three ARMY Scho’ i 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
am, oe open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 

eltenham 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Metical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides ; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. Tho new Physical ani 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Roems, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


An Examination will be held on March 2 28, 29, to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per ann. for board and tuition (two reserved 
for natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland wherever resident) ; also fifteen 
places on the Foundation, reducing fees to £40 per annum. 

_ Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 

ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 


in — Particulars from the Rev, F. STEPHENSON, School Heuse, 
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RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
P M.A., East Meon Vicarage, P ld, assisted by University Honours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, 


ives 3 or 4 Pupils. c : 
niversity Examinations, French, German. 


man, rece!) 
Dracin climate, large grounds. 


Home life ; efficient supervision. 


A‘ EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS and 





EXHIBITIONS, tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March 


and 8th, 
Particulars from the Head-Master, School House, Oakham. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

Holiday Class abroad. TERM BEGAN JANUARY i8th. Head-Master, H. V, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Langeages, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more aw to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsoa 

SCHOLARSHI for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 

E. GRINSTEAD.—This Schoo! has several distinctive features. It makes 

aspeciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 

Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 

Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 











ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taucht. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


d es 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


] OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusutveton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite seporate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senor School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Preparation for University and Army and Navy. 
Scholarship Examination in March. 
Particulars and Prospectus on application. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

tities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January i8th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 

Enguiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 




















FOREIGN. 





ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the bouse for French ciasses, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Prectical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
ant near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tenuis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, 





QW ITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BLENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Lilus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval Collece, Osborne. 
|] AME, veuve de fonctionnaire, habitant agréable petite 
ville du sud-ouest de la France, climat sain, centre protestant, recevrait 
comme pensionnaires fillettes et jeunes tilles ‘ouversation uniquement fran- 
om. On pourrait faire suivre des cours pour l’obtention de brevets et 
iplomes musique et dessin, Installation de famille, trés bonne nourriture, 
Soins maternels. S’adresser A Mme. Bourdil, rue Bourges, Nérac. Lot-et-Gne, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their comfortable country house a few paying guests, Family life (two 
fons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, ete. Healthy 
climate. Terms 256 francs monthly inclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France. 








Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Lanxuage. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, elose to the Luxembourg Palace aud Gardens. 





] IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pb.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of eharga 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHUTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
7 DUCATION. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girts or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establish ments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this eountry and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of PP mmm prospeetuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establiehinenta, When writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to be said. 

PATTON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911, 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 9 [lhuetrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parenta FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 

Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 15 Regent Street, Londen) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadviee. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “ THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesars. 

Poee: (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gexrarp, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illua- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘‘T'riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
= —— - 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS 
© OR FROM EGYPT 
BY 


CUNAEBD LINE. 





“ FRANCONTA” } Tons. 


“CARMANIA” Tons. 
“CARONIA” 20,000 “ LACONIA” 18,000 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 
Feb. 4. Feb. 18. March 6. March 16. 


ALEXANDRIA to FIUME, with Through Tiekets to VENICE, GENOA, 
or NAPLES: 


Feb. 9. Feb, 23. 


ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, and GIBRALTAR: 
March ll. Mareh 21. 

Apply The CUNARD 8.8. CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 

.é 51 Bishopsgate, E.C.; 29/90 Cockspur BSsreet, London, S.W.; 2 bis Rue 

Beribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johuson's Riviera Agency, Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Naples. 

R.M.S. “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 

14 148.—MARSEILLES, BARCELONA, PALMA, 

GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 

NAPLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREBCE, and ADRIATIC Cruises, 

—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (BNGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. Engtish Church, Eaglish physician, and trained 
uurse.—The Secretary, CANABY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E,C. — ee cts ae ‘ 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women—inclusive fees. References exehanged. Mareh: Italy, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Naples, Baster in Milan. April: North Italy, Lakeland, 
Assissi, Ravenna, &c, May: Chateaux. Later: Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian 
Tour, Algeria Accompanied throughout by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, 
Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. ae A se on 
26 16s. 64. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
ete. Tours £6 Iés, 6d. and upwards. 9 Hotels, 5,000 Beds, 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd. 5 Bndsleich Gardens, Londen, N.W. 
25 Cannon Street, E.C. & Strand, W.C. Stb Piceadilly, W. 


«HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYURO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) pete _ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 

to undertake the production of newspapers, masazines, etc., and will 

submit prices and specimens upon application. A complete plant of Rotary 

and other rapid machinery available. Lf necessary could imtroduce part 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, B.C, 
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DVICE TO AUTHORS.—Authors should note that they 
can now, for a small fee, secure the practical help of a 
literary consultant—Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG (late Editor of Casseil’s 
and the Windsor Magazines), Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. A 
novelist in Worcestershire wrete on Tuesday: “ I should like to let you know 
esars. and Sons, the well-known omy have just accepted the 
novel you criticised for me, I wish to thank you for the advice you gave me, 
most of which I followed, and which I think was of service in getting the 
book accepted.” 


UTHOR AND EDITOR WITH LEISURE IS 
willing to undertake revising of Manuscripts, Correcting Proofs, write 
Biographies, History of Family Names for special articles on Art. Would 
lecture on Literature or Art, or give private tuition to Lite Aspirants. 
Address Box No. 534, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OTTLED FRUIT from the Fruit Garden.—My system 

is unique. By a careful selection of fresh clean fruit immediately 

teurized there is no opportunity for contamination during the process of 

bottling. For Price List and recommendations from customers write 
D, TOWER, F.RB.H.S., Fruit Gardens, Pershore, 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Ge 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth = have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BRO G, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ounlogos for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn ay Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOO. 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
FEBRUARY. 
Recent Caanogs 1x Apmimattr Oxgamisation, By Sir William H, Whits 
K.C.B. (Late Director of Naval Congestion 
Evevew Years or Forgiew Pouicr. By C. 8. Goldman, M.P. 
Tus Tus Sroryr or tax Morocco Neeoriations, By E. D. Morel, 
Justicz To Inetanp. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 
Is Home Bue ror tue Goop or IngLanp? By P. Anderson Graham, 
Cuaries Dicxens: Fesrvagr 71TH, 1812-1912. By Darrell Figgis. 
A Year or Post-Impxressionism. By D. S. MacCou, 
“Tus Cuurcu anp Cetipacr”: Replies to Mrs. Huth Jackson, 
1) By the Rev. H. R. Gamble. 
2) By G. G. Coulton (Birkbeck Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History, Trinity 
College, Cambridge.) 
Some Bririss East Avrican Prostems. By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.MLG, 
Arscnro-Larrgeia—TuE CoLt or THE Fout. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tue Passing or Tue Ox¥rorp Movement (concluded), By the Rev. A. H. ¥, 


CLARKR. 
Mrs. Joun Stuart Mut: a Vindication by her Granddaughter, By Mary 
By J. Castberg (ex-Minister 


Taylor. 
Tue Leeat Posrtioy or Women 1s Norwar. 


of Justice). 
Tae Coat Crists. By W. H. Renwick. 
A New Imperiat Prererence Scuenze. By Commander Carlyon Bellairs, By, 
London: Srorriswoops & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Teleph : Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








Messrs. 











TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating, 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO 
(Atpany Memoria), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0O, 
Patroxs;: H.M. Tux Kine, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. oy Hazgowsr, Secretary: Goprarr H, Hamitrom, 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 








Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904, 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { Hienny G OOPEELRD 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ Artensurrs” Dret, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants, Pre from rich milk and whole 
wheat ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
only, 

Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 

Of all Chemists. 16 & 3'- por tin. 


The “ Allenburys” 


DIET 








OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane’s Life Hapolesa, 

4 vols., £2 108.; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Goethe's 
Faust, large paper, illus, by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport’s English Heraldis 
Book Stamps, 10s. 64.; y One Story of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s.; 
Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 
25s.; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 
and Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4108. If you can’t spare the cash, send me 
your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. I hava 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elaewhere, try me. I am the most e Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the ——_ by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

— PAYMENTS, 





%| 2ata 
Hon, Vice-Presidents «. 2 O O| Members eee Fe | 
NUAL PAYME 

Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 amp om with Literature 
Membe 1 ©! and Journal @seé 


re ha ia om 1 ose ow coe 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








The Truth about Cigarette Smoking 
The late 
HENRY LABOUCHERE 


was a constant smoker of 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


which proves that cigarette smoking is not prejudicial 
to longevity (he was 81) IF you smoke the best. 


The “NESTOR” is the ideal Cigarette. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor GraANActis. 
Sold Everywhere, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Shefiield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted, 


not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 


Mr. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Established over Half-a-Century, 












ne a mere 
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THE NEW 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Edited by J. L. GARVIN, 


whose Editorship of the “OBSERVER” has been for the last four 
years a famous feature and strong influence in the journalism of 
to-day. 


“Mr. Garvin,” says the “ Sphere,” “is able to throw hisown indivi du- 

ality over any paper, and every number of the ‘PALL MALL 

GAZETTE’ for the last few days has contained something 
arresting.” 


THE NEW “PALL MALL GAZETTE” is first of all an 


evening newspaper, excclling not only with alertness and fulness of 


its news, but in its method of presenting and explaining the news 
in the most interesting and intelligible way. 


THE NEW “PALL MALL GAZETTE” is an organ of opinion. 

In politics as a Unionist journal it is an organ of combat. There 

is nothing like the leading article and notes upon its Editorial 

page for the force, variety, and entertainment of its comments upon 
the lighter as well as the graver topics of the day. 


The same fresh and well-informed spirit runs through the NEW 

“PALL MALL GAZETTE’S” treatment of Social Affairs, Litera- 

ture, the Drama, Fashions, Feminism, Finance, Sport, and all the 

subjects that occupy the daily activity or lighten the evening 
leisure of men and women. 


Note particularly in the NEW “PALL MALL GAZETTE” every 
day the feature entitled 





Unique among evening journals 
for vigour and lightness 








THE NEW 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


IMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Authorized Capital - - = 
Subscribed Capital - - - 
Paid-up Capital - - - - 
Reserve Fund -_ = = «= 
DIRECTORS. 

Sir EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 
Tho Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 

CHARLES G. BEALE, Esq., Birmingham. JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London. 


ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. 

Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bart., The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London, 
Liverpool. The Right Hon.Lord ROTHERHAM, Manchester . 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 

Sir G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart., G.C.LE., WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., 
London. Coventry. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London,E.cC. 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE. 
Secretary: E. J. MORRIS. 


£22,200,000 
£19,148,340 
£3,989,237 
£3,390,313 








Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist D ber, 1911. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 
2 s4, y & «4, £2 24 
To Capital Paid up, viz.: £12 10s. By Cash and Bullion 
per Share on 319,139 Shares of in hand and 
C60 cach i... eee ove eee 3,989,287 10 0 Cash at Bank of 
Reserve Fund... ... ee => eee 3,990,313 15 0 England -.. 13,690,684 16 2 
Dividend payable on Ist February, Money at Call and 
1912 . 359,031 7 6 at Short Notice 9,806,744 2 0 





Balance of “Profit. and Loss 23,497,428 18 2 


Account uc ccs cess wwe Investments— 


Consols and 

other British 

Government 

Securities ... 3,646,27213 § 
Stocks Guaran- 

teed by British 

Government 

Indian and 

British Rail 

Debenture an 

Preference 

Stocks, British 

Corporation 

Stocks, Colonial 

and Foreign 

Government 

Stocks, &. .,.5,110,970 18 4 


122,992 18 8 


7,861,575 ll 2 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts... os eee «+. 77,707,785 9 8 
Acceptances on Account of 
Customers ... ee 6,087,093 16 6 


Lhe! ooo 





8,757,243 12 0 
Bills of Exchange .. os. «+ 7,590,356 12 
138,029 2 6 


Advances on 

Current Ac 

counts, Loans 

on Security and 

other Accounts ... ose 
Liabilities of Cus- 

tomers for Ac- 

ceptances as per 

contra pend oe oe 
Bank Premises at 

Head Office and 

Branches oe one oe 


ov. 43,434,768 12 1 


es 6,037,093 16 6 


o 1,996,563 6 3 
£91,606,454 17 4 





£91,606,454 17 4 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Cuarrwan & Manacine Direcror. | J. HOWARD GWYTHE 

W. G. BRADSHAW, Dercrr-Caainman, W. F. WYLEY, 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS CF THE LONDON CITY 
AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sub-Section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the certified 
Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and 
the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have 
also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and, having obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's aifairs according to 
best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

WHINNEY, SMITH and WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors, 








R, t Dreecrors. 


London, 8th January, 1912. 


The Bank has Branches and Sub-Branches in London, the suburbs, and throughout the country. It 
also has Agents in all the principal Cities of the World. 

Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and Branches. 

Bills, Annuities, Coupons, and Dividends are collected in all parts of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. 

For the convenience of Customers, moneys can be paid in at any of the Branches and advised the same 
day to their own account. 

Strong "1 are provided for the security of Deeds and other property lodged by the Customers of 
the Bank, 

Every Officer of the Bank is pledged by a signed Declaration to secrecy as to the business affairs of 
the Bank and its Customers. 


THE FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES— 
Tele. Address—" Cinnaforex, London.”” FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
“ Midforex, Liverpool.” 15 CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL ,, 5836 Cen. Liverpvol. 
a - “*Midforex, Bradford."”” 15 TYRREL STREET, BRADFORD ,, 1315 Bradford. 

IgsSuE Currency Drafts on all Cities, Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes payable all over 
the World; also make Mail and Telegraphic Transfers to all Cities, 

COLLECT Foreign Bills. 

PURCHASE approved Foreign Bills. 

ESTABLISH Commercial Credits on behalf of Customers available anywhere against the usual 
shipping documents. 

Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to 
give quotations, 

















, THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Telegraphic Address—*“ Cinnaship, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
Is specially organized to-look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts 
of the World by mail or cable. 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnatrust, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 


4. separate Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the Executorship and Trustecship of 
Wills and Marriage Settlements, and also as Trustees for Debenture Holders, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8 
wine usually sold at soneh higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The qgocedtien this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bois, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosea, 
Bots. §-Bots, 





Writing upon cocoa ‘*‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 


TRY THE 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 

find it the best you have 

ever used—firm, smooth, 

and of a charming creamy 
tint. 


It costs but 1/- a Box- 


Of all Stationers, and see 
that you get HIERATICA 
and HIERATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interest'nz Booklet to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTR EAU Tripie Sec. 


La plus fino des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 








SEA AND SUN TOUR 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND CRY Ss = seats 
fortnight ransatlanti 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
OROPESA (5,364 tons), February 8, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P.Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.Cc.,and 
32, Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool 
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BORROWERS AND LENDERS 


“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
tome. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar toa guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens. 


The genial influence of 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smvkers of discernment. 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d, “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 


1/8 per }j-Ib. tin. 


id. 


2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UONIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT? 


forks G& Stores: 
15 Commercial Road, 


Showrooms : 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


London. Pimlico, S.W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone: 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams : Soupape, Leadon, 





THE CHIEF CAUSE OF CANCER. 


HOW TO PREVENT IT. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCHES BY ALEXANDER 
HAIG, M.D. 


In a powerful article on “ Cancer, Gout, and Rheuma- 
tism ” in The National Review for January Dr. Alexander 
Haig proves that these diseases are all allied, and are all 


the result of an excess of uric acid. 


The evidence on the point is absolute, as also is the 
evidence he adduces as to the cause of the excess, He 
says: ‘‘The conclusion is that the great sum of uric acid 
disease is increasing with the increased consumption of 
meat and tea, and cancer is steadily increasing with 
this.” ‘It has to-day been proved that those whose 
diet has freed the body from excess of waste products not 
only excel in all trivls of endurance, but also recover 
better and more quickly from imjuries and surgical 


operations.” 


“As long ago as 1898 the relation of the death rate 
from cancer to increase in meat eating and rich and 
abundant food was pointed out by Mr. Roger Williams 
and by Sir W. M. Banks. Sir W. McGregor also stated 
that natives of vegetable-feeding nations get cancer, 
apparently without any possibility of infection, when 
they begin to eat meat like Europeans, but only those 


who eat meat develop ig 


Meat and tea prevent the waste products from being 
removed from the body, and produce an excess of uric 
acid in the system. But, says Dr. Haig, “no one need 
suffer from Gout and Rheumatism if he eats only the 


nght wholesome foods.” 


Hutchinson points out that a pound of cheese yields 
fully 2,000 calories of energy, which is more than three 
times the amount yielded by a pound of moderately lean 
beef. Beef contains less than half as much nourishment 


as the same weight of cheese. 


Dr. Charles Reinhardt, the author of “ Diet and the 
Maximum Duration of Life,” confirms this, but adds a 
recommendation in favour of fresh, soft cheese. He says: 
“Cheese is one of the most nourishing, health-giving, and 
inexpensive of foods, but those who would take the fullest 
advantage of thexe qualities should be careful to choose 
fresh, soft cheeses, since oid cheeses have lost their 


organic phosphates.” 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is the only cheese that claims to 
contain organic phosphorus, which is a vital substance of 
all diets, and the action of the special culture used in its 
manufacture rapidly removes waste tissues and frees the 


body from harmful matter. 
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Seeley, Service £ Co Limited 


AMONG THE ESKIMOS OF LABRADOR. 


By S. K. HUTTON, M.B., Demy 8vo, 47 Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


** Quite the ment | realistic and attractive picture of life amongst the Eskimos which we 
have read.” —STANDARD, 


MY ADVENTURES AMONG SOUTH SEA 
CANNIBALS. 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE, late Government Agent for Queensland. Demy 8vo. 
With 39 Illustrations and a Map. 16s. net. 
**Should become a classic on this particular subject.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


The TAILED HEAD HUNTERS of NIGERIA. 


By MAJOR A. J. N. TREMEARNE, B.A. (Cantab.), Hausa Lecturer, late Hausa 
Scholar, Christ’s Coll., Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 38 Illus. & Map. 16s. net. 


An account of an official's seven years’ experiences in the Northern Nigerian Pagan 
belt, and a description of the manners and customs of the native Tribes. 


THROUGH TIMBUCTU AND ACROSS THE 
GREAT SAHARA. 


By CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S., Royal Artillery. 
With 45 Illustrations anda Map. 16s. net. 


An account of an adventurous journey from the sourcs of the Niger and across the 
Desert to Algiers. 


Demy 8vo. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of any of the above volumes post free on application to— 
SEELEY, SERVICE & Co., oii 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 

THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 

which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 








PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


LOW 


Bonuses aitrcady allotted: 


£4,810,459. 


s.w. 





Office: Westminster, 





No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








Feb. number now ready, 6d. net, postage id. 


THE VINEYARD 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life 
CONTENTS :— 
Christ and Machinery. By Maude Goldring 
‘The Peasant’s Calendar. By Lucia Gargini 
The Renewal. By Rev. R. L. Gales 
The Village and the Old Folk. By Rev, A. ZH. 
Baverstock 
Traveller's Joy. 
About Kickel who went to Prison. By Peter 
Rosegyer 


C’était un Rot de Sardaigne. By Rev. R. L. Gales 

A Sweet Pomand r. By Katharine Tynan 

The Mother Thorn, By R. G. Keatinge 

A Theory of Art. By J. W. North, A.R.A. 

Delphina of the Dolphins By M. A. Taylor 

ay ey Wd gy Legend. Ry F.C. Spx, MansHatt, Hawi.toy, Kent & Co., Lrp, 
Vansittart And of all Booksellers. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’ 8 Tnn, eee — 


The “Spectator” 
CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, ls. 9d. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NATAL 
PROVINCE 
Descriptive Guide & Official Handbook 
With about 600 Illustrations, 
ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lonpow : 








No. 2. Just Published. 6 6d. net, postage ‘td. 


THE UTOPIAN 


A Progressive Quarterly 
Edited by ROLLO RUSSELL. 
CONTENTS :—“ Tue PrevaLence oF PAGANIsM 
tm Epvucation.” ‘“ THe Great Intusion,”” “ THE 
Dawn Or THE Hgattu AGr.’ 
London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E. C- 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1831), 
414 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or News« 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


igent, 





STRAND 


anufacturers, &c., on application, 





THE UNION ‘BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1380, 





Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserve Fund...... 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.9, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branchag 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion . of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mai, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, og 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


- 2 &-—— 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertiseinents. 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurwras, 


I tidal calc catibicdennniantiedl £12 12 
Half-Page (Column).. 6 
Quarter-Page (IIalf-C\ olumn) ... 
Narrow Column (Third of Pas se) 
Half Narrow Column ............... 
Quarter Narrow Column .. 
Column (two-thirds width of 


tS & co 
eo rhe wos 
e@ eocoocoooo 


| RE ee 
Comraxtrs, 
RI DUD scarcnsasieisstnenseiconess 21616 9 
BE ID scicnsinniniiniecninstienasnictinion Mls 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. au inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYatie my ApvANCcs, 


Including postage to any Yearly, h « Quar- 
partof the United King- arly. terly. 
dom eo oo £1 86... ols. .073 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e. - £1126...0163...086 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
scriptions received by, Tux Otp Conners 
Booxstorge (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue Inrernationan News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
fue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrirerion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gaianani’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wx. 
DAWSON AND Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canad2; 
Tae ANGLo-AmerIcan Booxssiuine DEPOT, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town, . 


Sons, 
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Messrs. LONGMAN S & Co.’s List 
Two Volumes, 8vo, Price 36s. net. ade 7d.) 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 





**It is likely to take its place atonce among the great THE TIMES. 
“Mr. Ward has treated a great theme with magnificent ability.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The book bl Saghtioes take its rank in the first class of biogra- 
phies.”"—MOR 

“A fir of tans biography.”—OBSERVER. 

“The ook Is one «hich will take rank with the great biographies 
of the | language.’ "—CHURCH TIMES. 


DEAN INGE’S SION COLLEGE LECTURES. 


The Church and the Age. 
Being four Lectures delivered at Sion College on “ The Co-Operation of the 
Church with the Spirit of the Avge.”” By the Very Rev. WILLIAM 
RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. (Poxtage 2d.) 
© This little book should be widely read, for it bandles some much-discussed 
questions with refreshing candour, clearness of thought, and sanity of judg- 
ment.’ "—The Ties, 








New Edition of Oppenheim’s International Law. Vol. 1. 


International Law: a Treatise. By L. 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law in 
the ge md of Cambridge. 

Vol —~Peace. SECOND EDITION REVISED AND PARTLY RE- 

WITT EN, 8vo, 18s. net. (Postage 74.) 





Second Edition in a few days. 


A History of Wales from the Earliest 
Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the University ( -e 
ef North Wales, Bangor. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. (Po stage 6 id. ) 





New Edition of May's Engiand, brought down to 1911 
by Francis Holland. 


The Constitutional History of England 


since the Accession of George III. By the 

Right Hon. SIK THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, &.C.B, (Lord Farnborough). 
Edited and Continued by FRANCIS HOLL "AND. Three Volumes. 8vo, 
Vols. I.-Il. 1760-1860, I5s. 1 (Postage 7d.) 


ret 
By FRANCIS HOLLAND, 12s. 6d. net 
(Postage 6d, ) 


Vol. III. 1860-1911. 





A Peasant Sage of Japan : The Life and 
Work of Sontoku Ninomiya. 

Trenelated by T&UASU YOSHIMOTO. With an Introduction by 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 64. net. (Postsge 4a.) 

The subject of this book, Sontoku Ninomiya, died in 1856, after seventy years of 

socwal reforms during one of the darkest periods in the history of Japen. The 

“ Hotokusha,” one of his most waportant organwations, is a co-operative errdit 


Bocrety started some we mty years besore st milar institution swere form ned in Germany 





**A palpable hit.”—DAILY MAIL. 


When the War is O’er. A Novel of 
Military Life. By MAJOR F. M. PEACOCK, Author 


of “ From Reveille to Lights Out,” 4c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In the Wake of the Phenix: Poems, 


By — A. MACKERETH, Author of “ A Son of Cain,” &c. Peap. 8vo, 
3a. 6d. net (Post tage 2d. )_ 


WORKS BY WILLIAM JAMES. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
A Study in Human Nature, 8vo, 12s. ve 


Some Problems of Philosophy. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


[Recently published, 


A Selection of Essays and 
[Recently publisved. 








eaniniantein and Studies. 


Addresses. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Pluralistiec Universe. 
Situation of Philosophy. 8vo, 5s. td. net, 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and 
to Students on Some of Life's Ideals. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 64. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular 


Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Truth: As 


8vo, 4s. 6d. not. 


Lectures on the Present 


Sequel to “Pragmatism.” 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 


William James. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre 
de l'Institut. Authorized Translation by ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
8vro, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 44.) 

Beginning with a sketch of the career and works of William James, the author 

Preceeds to outline the various phases of his philosophy as they unroll in his 

paychology, the pont of departure or James, through the peychology of religion, on 

te the pragmatism Sf his method and the swiqvstions of his metaphysical views of a 

vadecal empiricism. Then follows @ chapter on his pedagogy and @ concluding 

summary. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





“A Wonderful Story” 


Glasgow Herald. 


The First Reviews of 


CARNIVAL 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


PUNCH: 


** After reading a couple of pa.es | settled myself in 
my chair for a happy evening, and thenceforward the 
fascination of the book held me like a kind of enchant- 
ment. I despair, though, of being able to convey any 
idea of it in a few lines of criticism. . .. As for the 
Style, I will only add that it gave me the same blissful 
feeling of security that one has in listening to a great 
musician, ... In the meantime, having recorded my 
delight in it, I shall put CARNIVAL upon the small and 
by no means crowded shelf that I reserve ‘for keeps.’ 


OUTLOOK : 
‘‘in these days of muddled literary valuations it is 
a small thing to say of a novel that it is a great 
novel; but this we would say without hesitation of 
CARNIVAL, that not only is it marked out to be the 
leading success of its own season, but to be read 
afterwards as none but the best books are read.”’ 


ATHENAZUM: 
“Mr. Mackenzie’s second novel amply fulfils the 
promise of his first. ... Its first and great quality 
is originality. The originality of Mr. Mackenzie lies 
in his possession of an imagination and a vision of life 
that sre as peculiarly his own as a voice or a laugh, 
and that reflect themselves in a style which is that of 
no other writer. . . . A prose full of beauty.” 


[From a column notice. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE : 
‘*The study of Jenny, a most fascinating heroine, 
reveals rare and penetrating insight into that baffling 
mystery, the heart of a girl, andin fine CARNIVAL is 
among the striking literary triumphs of the season.”’ 


MORNING POST: 
‘It certainly marks a big stride upwards in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s career as a novelist. It is a genuine 
achievement,’’ 


OBSERVER: 
‘“*A striking novel. ... The success of the book will 
be instantaneous and quite undoubted.” 


GLOBE: 
‘*in tracing the life of Jenny Raeburn Mr. Mackenzie 
has shown power, a keen insight, and a vast sympathy. 
... Jenny is a fascinating heroine. ... Mr. Mackenzie 
has drawn her with unerring skiil and appreciation.” 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS 


Obtainable Everywhere. Crown 8vo, 446 pp. 


Six Shillings, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE PASSIONATE 
ELOPEMENT 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 350 pp. Six Shillings. 


Martin Secker, "Number Five John Street, Adelphi. 
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KEGAN PAUL& Co.s SPRING LIST 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK. By WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW. With an introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. The 
Large Paper Edition (strictly limited to 160 copies) contains 20 Photogravure Plates, 
hand-printed in duplicate in Black and Sepia, and is published at £5 5s. net. The 
Small Paper Edition in cr. 4to. is illustrated with 12 Reproductions in Colour and 
24 Collotypes, and is published at 10s. 6d. net. ; 

Mr. Lavery has been commissioned to paint full-length portraits of King George and 
Queen Mary, and Their Majesties are expected to favour the artist with sittings for 
this purpose soon after their return home from India. ; 

“A well-produced monograph, adorned with admirable reproductions of his work in colours, in ‘Rem- 
brandtgravure,’ and in collotype.’’—Westminster Gazette, 


HOW TO SEE ITALY BY RAIL. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
With 160 Illustrations. Pocket Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
Library Edition, 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. . ’ , 

Undoubtedly the most important book of travel in Italy since Hare’s “ Walks in 
Rome.” 

‘« Mr. Sladen has produced something more than a guide book. It would be possible to see Italy ve 
well under Mr. Sladen’s supervision, for he is equally informative on matters of Art as well as wit 
regard to trains and hotels. Perhaps not the least testimony to the merit of the book, however, is that 
with its aid it is really possible to see much of Italy very comfortably from an armchair.’’—Scotsman, 


ROWLANDSON’S OXFORD. As depicted in his famous series 
of 16 colour-plates here reproduced for the first time in facsimile from the originals. 
With an account of the ’Varsity Men of the Georgian Era by A. HAMILTON 
GIBBS (St. John’s College). Demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

** Rowlandson’s colour sketches of Oxford are well known but difficult of access. Bere they are 
admirably reproduced in a fine volume which should appeal to all Oxonians.””—Manchester Guardian, 


- 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. [Illustrated with 38 Collotype Reproductions from 
Photographs by MABEL EARDLEY WILMOT, and with Decorative Cover Design, 
Title-page, Initials, and Tailpieces by W. G@. JOHNSON. Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

Those who have seen Lady Eardley Wilmot’s beautiful photographic illustrations to 

“The Light of Asia” will rejoice to find her applying her delicate and sympathetic art 

in similar fashion to Fitzgerald’s great translation. The photographs faithfully inter- 

pret the spirit of the famous quatrains. 
By WALTER 


NORTH SEA FISHERS AND FIGHTERS. 
WOOD. Illustrated by F. H. MASON, R.B.A., and from Photographs by the 
Author. A graphic account of the present-Cay conditions of the great fishing 
industry, reproducing at the same time the ron an:e and peril of the past. 

“Mr. Wood has produced a book of considerable value and nt-rest, which treats mainly of the doings 
of those latter-day toilers of the deep, the trawlers who freq: en: the Dogger Bank, . . . Personal reminis- 
cences and observations contribute, indeed, very largely to t! @ attractiveness as well as to the bulk of A 
handsome volume, which contains also among its leading commendations a rich store of illustrations, 
notable among these being the colour and pencil sketches by Frank Mason.’’—Scutsman, 


VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC IN THE WHALER “AURORA.” 
By DAVID MOORE LINDSAY, F.B.G.S. Profusely illustrated from Photographs 
by the Author, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Arctic Whaling Industry is fast becoming a thing of the past, so that this record 
of a successful voyago has the interest of history as well as of sport and adventure. 


THE FRIENDLY DOG: AN ANTHOLOGY. By J. PARSON. 
F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Parson, in compiling his comprehensive collection from the literature of the Dog, 
has been fortunate in obtaining the right to include representative pieces by George 
Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, William Watson, John Halsham, R. C. Lehmann, Dora 
Sigerson Shorter, G. R. Sims, and other modern masters, in addition to his selection from 
the older classics of our literature. 


A HISTORY OF INLAND TRANSPORT AND COM- 
MUNICATION IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This well-known writer tells the story of road, water, and railway transport of all 
kinds in this country from the earliest period to the latest modern growth of electric 
traction, showing at the same time the effects of the industrial revolution upon the 
general economic and social conditions of the country. The work cannot but prove 
instructive to readers interested in the subject. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE SUPERNATURAL: A 
Critical Study made with “Uncommon Sense.” By [VOR 
Li. TUCKETT, M.A., M.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
“An able defence and exposition of the Agnostic position with regard to the supernatural, prayer, 
miracles,and the soul; with criticalinvestigation of the phenomena of spiritualism, occultism, etc.’ —Times, 


THE ADVANCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY: Its History and 
Modern Applications. By A. E. GARRETT, B.Sc. With 167 Illustrations 
and 5 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 

** This is a handbook for the serious and scientific student, not for the one who merely desires the most 
superficial knowledge, but at the samo time the points are clearly put, and the volume should be fonnd on 
the shelves of most students. It is a surprising summary of what photography has done and may do, and 
should be a useful text-book for some time to come.’’—Morning Post, 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


COUCH FIRES AND PRIMROSE WAYS. By H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. A volume of Essays. Large cr. 8vo. 5s. nef. 
“ Whatever the subject this writer always has semething of his own to say about it, something expressive 
of the aspirations of the intellectual culture of these times, and says it well.’’—Scotsman, 
“ He is, in fact, a serious thinker as well as an artist in romance and letters, and the combination is rare 
and delightful."’"—-The Athenzum, 


SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. By R. C. LEHMANN. With 
14 Pen-and-Ink Illustrations by J. L. C. BOOTH. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 
A warm welcome is assured for these interesting memoirs and character sketches, 
reprinted from Punch, and now illustrated by Mr. Booth. 


TEE SHOTS AND OTHERS. By BERNARD DARWIN. 
Illustrated by E. W. MITCHELL. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


“If every one worshi eee his hobby so humorously and eo sanely as does the author of ‘ Tee Shots and 
Others,’ the world would be a merrier place for those who are not attached to the links.” —The Times. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 

















GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


A new work of reference. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 


1812, By H.T. MONTAGUE BELL 
formerly Editor of the North China 
Daily News, and H. G. W. Woop. 
HEAD, M.J.1, Editor of the Peking 
— Tientsin Times, Crown 8vo, 10s, 
net. 


The first issue of an annual publication based 
partly on information supplied by the Chinese 
Government. It deals exhaustively with Products, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Trade Communications, 
Ports, Telezraphs and Shipping, Governmen 
Defence, Fmance, Education, Justice, etc., — 
will be found essential to British manufacturers 
and to the Military and Oficial worlds, 











“A good Scottish novel.”—Daily Mail. 


EBS AND FLOW: A Novel. 


By Mrs. IRWIN SMART. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


** Pathos, intensified at times to tragedy, bulks 
largely in this novel. Written with power and 
discernment, it deals, not with extremes of charac- 
ter, not with life as it is often imagined for pur 
poses of dramatic effect, but wita people for the 
most part within familiar limits of character and 
temperament, and with affairs of life and love and 
deaih that enter into the ordinary round of exist 
ence.’’— Scotsman, 


“A real and touching story.”"—The Times, 





The Dickens Centenary. 


SCENES FROM DICKENS 
FOR RECITATION AND AMA- 
TEUR ACTING. Arranged by GUY 
PERTWEE and Edited by ERNEST 
PERTWEE. With a series of 48 full- 
page character drawings, showing ideal 
get-up and costume, by EDWARD 
HANDLEY READ. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ Both adapter and editor have done their work 
well. Additional interest ia given to the book by 


the 48 costume plates drawn by Handley Read.’’— 
The Dickensian, 





THE DICKENS DICTION- 


ARY, in which the various characters 
and scenes are alphabetically arranged 
and described. A Synopsis of the 
author’s various works is also included. 
Medium 8vo, large type, cloth, 8s. Gd. net. 

Other volumes in the same Series 
are—Thomas Hardy; Kipling; Thac- 
keray ; Waverley Novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

“* Not much honour is generally gained by doing 
such work as ia represented in these dictionaries, 
When, however, it is done with the thoroughness 
and completeness shown by the compilers in this 
case, the work ought to be warmly acknowledged. 
It is a labour which will save much labour te 
others. '’—Scotsman. 





WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
HOWARD HODGKIN. (Muses’ 
Library.) New and enlarged edition. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 
1s, 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


WHEN | WAS A BOY. 


By G. L. BEYNON HARRIS. With 
an account of my boyhood days, my 
sports, pastimes, and adventures, MIlus- 
trated throughout the text and with 
full-page plates and a coloured Frontis- 
piece by CHAS. ROBINSON, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“* Well fitted for a boy who loves animals and 
country life.” —The Scotsman, 








BROADWAY HOUSE, 


Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“The HISTORY o¢ GARRARD S © 


Crown Jewellers, 
1721-1911. 





A narrative of the artistic achievements of 
the House of Garrard during many genera- 
tions, with an interesting account of the 
two great thoroughfares which are asso- 
ciated with it, viz., the Haymarket and 
Albemarle Street, the history of which 
has never before been fully written. 


“The HISTORY ofGARRARDS- 


is a superb volume with nearly 40 Full-page 
- Illustrations and four Photogravures. Will be 
published Feb. 7th. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 








Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., W.C. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 











The February issue contains the following articles :— 
KING GEORGE IN INDIA 
By Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, Bart. 


THE GERMAN REICHSTAG ELECTION 
By JOSEPH KING, M.P. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES 
I1.—By the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF ST. DAVIDS 
IIl.—By LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, K.C., M.P. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. III. The Primitive 
Church and the Churches of To-day 

By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 


IMPERIAL FUNDS SPENT IN IRELAND 
By W. M. J. WILLIAMS 
CHARITY UP-TO-DATE 
By the Rev. CANON BARNETT 


THE WEST INDIAN RECOVERY 
By NORMAN LAMONT 


THE NOVELS OF CLARA VIEBIG 


By FLORENCE B. LOW 
THE SLAVES OF YUCATAN By HENRY BAERLEIN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 
THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, With Portraits. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


= 








Ruins of Desert Cathay. 
Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN. With 
numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps 
from Original Surveys. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. ([Feb. 9. 


2 vols. 


vou. wv. Just Published. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the most Eminent Dutch Painters 
of the 17th Century. Based on the work of JOHN 
SMITH. By C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In l0 vols. Royal 8vo. 
25s. net. each. 

Vol. [V.—Jacob van Ruisdaecl, Meindert Tlobbema, Adriacn van 
de Velde, and Paulus Potter. 

Previously published :— Vol. I1L—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, 
Gerard Dou, Pieter de Hooch, Carl Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 
25s. net. Vol. Il.—Aelbert Cuyp and Philips Wouwerman. 
25s. net. Vol. II1I.—Frans Hals, Adriaen van Ostade, Isack van 
Ostade, and Adriaen Brouwer. 25s. net. 





The True Temper of Empire 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G., late Governor of Mauritius, of the Windward 
Islands, &c, Author of “The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo, 
5s. net. (Tuesday. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Referendum among the 
English. A Manual of “ Submissions to the 
People” in the American States. By SAMUEL 
ROBERTSON HONEY, of the Bar of Alabama, New York, 
Rhode Island, and the United States Supreme Court, &c., &c, 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


The Future of England. By tho non. 


GEORGE PEEL. 2nd Impression. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Second 
Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


Tre Acapemy.—“ We strongly recommend this novel work to all eocial 
reformers, and particularly to the clergy who wish to sympathize with their 
working population but find it hard to understand their attitudes. These 
essays and dialogues will widen their social outlvok, and at the same time prove 
a useful antidote to the chimerical schemes ef a false Socialiem." 


A History of the British Consti- 
tution. By J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, Vicar and 
Sub-Dean - 8. Michael’s Collegiate Church, Coventry. 
Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. [Text-books for Tutorial Classes of 
__the Workers’ ; heel Association. 


The Modern Prison Curriculum. 
A General Review of our Penal System. By R. F. QUINTON, 
M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. Prison, 
Holloway. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

_ Bennet Times.—" A watanite contribution to the science of ertntasiogy.” 


The Beginnings of ‘Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C, BRAITHWAITE, BA, LL.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A, D.Litt. With 
Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Principle of Individuality 
and Value. The Gifford Lectures for 1911, delivered 
in Edinburgh University. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
LL.D., DCL. 8vo. 10s. net. 








Hieronymus Rides: $ EPISODES IN THE 
LIFE OF A KNIGHT AND JESTER AT THE COURT 
OF MAXIMILIAN KING OF THE ROMANS. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Marray’s New Books. 
THE NEW LIFE OF 


GEORGE BORROW 


Based upon new information not accessible elsewhere. 


By HERBERT JENKINS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 








A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD 


ANSON. 


By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, B.N. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Ready nezt week. 


This is the biography of one whom Lord Chatham described as 
“the greatest and most respectable naval authority that had ever 
existed in this country, to whose wisdom, experience, and care the 
nation owed the glorious successes of the Seven Years’ War.” 
Besides the history of his voyage round the world Captain Anson’s 
book shows how, during the most difficult political times, he guided 
and reformed the Navy and helped to create that spirit which, 
handed on through those—such as Hawke, Duncan, Howe, and 
St. Vincent—whom he brought up and advanced, was carried on 
by Nelson to the heights it afterwards reached. The work also 
shows how the greatness of the British Empire as it now exists 
was largely due to Lord Anson. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCI- 


PLES OF MODERN LEGISLATION. 


By W. JETHRO BROWN, Professor of Law at Adelaide 
University. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a scientific study of the principles that underlie the 
course of legislation, with special reference to British politics. 
It is not a “political” book in the narrow sense of the term, 
but takes a wide view of trends and tendencies. Owing to the 
author’s experience of foreign countries and of Australia, he is able 
to fortify his argument with apt illustrations from the legislation 
of many lands. 








NEW EDITION. 


LETTERS TOA LADY ON VOTES 
FOR WOMEN. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL 


GARDENS. 


By C. D. MACKELLAR, Author of “A Pleasure Pilgrim in 
South America.” With 8 Coloured and many other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Ready newt week, 


Travel records of idle days in a German colony, in a Portuguese 
ossession, of glimpses of places in Australia, the Dutch East 
ndies, and the Far East, in the form of intimate and informal 

letters touching on politics and other subjects, with references to 
people, known and unknown, diversified with passing anecdotes 
and comments, and designedly intended to be light reading, whilst, 
at the same time, calling attention to some interesting and little- 
frequented lands, and the serious questions which must one day 
arise concerning them in their relations towards the British 
Empire, which is affected by anything which takes place in any 
part of the earth. 


Four New 6s. Novels. 


MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS, 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 


Mrs. Harker's novel, ‘“‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,”’ has attained to 
such wide popularity since its publication two years ago that she has been 
induced to continue the record of the lives of Montagu and Edmund, and of 
their guardian Mr, Wycherly. 


JESSE OF CARIBOO. 
By ROGER POCOCK, Editor of “The Frontiersman’s 
Pocket Book.” 
Mr. ager Toco strikes the note of adventure and romance in the wide 
world of . ‘‘ There's a wind on the heath,” 
RODDLES. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “The Greatness of 
Josiah Porlick,” “The Lone Heights,” &c. 


This is a story of Londoners, and appeals to the many who enjoy the humour, 
pathos, poetry, and romance of the big little people of Cockayne, 


VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. 
By Miss R. MACAULAY. 


In this novel Miss Macaulay satirizes tho fashionable cult of Sccialism and 
*the poor.” It is the strongest and most genial piece of work she has yet 
done, and both in subject and treatment is much to the point at the present time. 


In Paper covers 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








JOHN LONGS NEW NOVELS 


— List is compiled with due regard to the 

prevailing tastes for reading, containing 
as it does Novels for men and women of the 
world, and Novels for those who prefer litera- 
ture of the more quiet order. 


SAM BRIGGS: HIS BOOK- Richard Marsh 
THE FEN DOCS - Stephen Foreman 
THE COMPROMISING OF JANE - Anne Weaver 
TWO MEN AND A GOVERNESS - Olivia Ramsey 
THE SPINDLE - - Elizabeth Harden 
CHICANE - - «= Oliver Sandys 
THE LAST STRONGHOLD - Ellen Ada Smith 
THE SECRET TONTINE - R. Murray Cilchrist 
A CHANCE OF SEX - Charles Kinross 
A GLORIOUS LIE - - Dorothea Cerard 
A FOOL TO FAME - J. E. Harold Terry 
THE GUERDON OF FAITH - Mrs. Chas. Martin 
DANGEROUS DOROTHY - Curtis Yorke 
A THREE-CORNERED DUEL - Beatrice Kelston 
ATrue COURT oF IL MORO - L.M. Stacpoole Kenny 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PROSFECTUS. 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris St., Haymarket, London. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS OF 1912 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
By RAFAEL SABATINI. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
[2nd Edition, 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE VATICAN 


By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
16s. net. [2nd Edition. 


AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS 
A Record of Memories, Friendships, 
Experiences of FRANK ARCHER. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d, not. 

DAVID GARRICK and His French Friends 
By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS 
By Mrs. De COURCY LAFFAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 





Criticisms, and 
Illustrated, 





NEW 6/- NOVELS 


THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE René Bazin 
THE THREE ENVELOPES Hamilton Drummond 
VEEN! THE MASTER R. F. Lamport 


Arabella Kenealy 
Alice M. Diehl 


Lt.-Col. Andrew O. P. Haggard 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER 
THEIR WEDDED WIFE 
TWO WORLDS 


CAMILLA FORCETTING HERSELF _ HLL. Vahey 
MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM = Archibald Marshall 
THE RED FLEUR DE LYS May Wynne 


THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 


Marguerite and Armiger Berclay 
Sir William Magnay 
J. Keighley Snowden 
Charles E. Pearce 
Violet Hunt 


THE LONG HAND 
THE FREE MARRIACE 
RED REVENCE (2nd Edn.) 
THE DOLL (3rd Edn.) 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, 





London. 


a = oe) 











HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


‘ : creat 

: ien and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 

Bh et = original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous v tlud. 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, Loadoa, W. 
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Me. JOHN LANE’S FIRST SPRING LIST 


THE BETTS of WORTHAM in SUFFOLK, 1490-1905. 


By KATHARINE FRANCES DOUGHTY. 12s. 6d. net 


With 25 Illustrations from unique sources. 


UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Tilustrated, 12s, 6d. net 
“Full of passages of beauty and containing scores of delightfully amusing incidents; a valuable and precious record.”— 
Mavrice Barine in the Morning Post. 


MARGARET OF FRANCE, Duchess of Savoy. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. Illustrated, 12s, Gd, net 


Margaret of France may without exaggeration be counted among the builders of modern Italy. 


NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT. 


By ALBERT ESPITALIER. Illustrated, 12s. Gd. net 
Translated from the French by J. LEWIS MAY. 


THE ANARCHISTS : tHe: FrartH AND THEIR RECORD. 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Illustrated, 10s, Gd, net 
The first real history of the Anarchists ever attempted. 


JUNGLE FOLK: uwnoian natura HisToRY SKETCHES. 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR. 10s. Gd. net 
Mr. Dewar is the popular author of “ Bombay Ducks,” “ Birds of the Plains,” “ Indian Birds,” ete. 


THE CRIMINAL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


By Dr. JAMES DEVON, 6s, net 
Medical Officer at H.M. Prison, Glasgow. 
“An epoch-making book. When it has been digested and its true purport gauged, it will, we hope and believe, pave the way to 
a new departure in our treatment of the criminal.”—Daily News. 


ABOUT ALGERIA, ALciers, TLEMGEN, CONSTANTINE, BISKRA, TIMCAD. 


By CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 5s, net 
With lllustrations from Drawings by F. DORRLEN THOROTON and from Photographs. 


NEW POETRY. 
EMBLEMS OF LOVE Lascelles Abercrembie ss. x 


THE PAGAN TRINITY Beatrice Irwin ss. x 
PSYCHE Francis Coutts as. 6a. ne 














THREE POWERFUL NEW NOVELS. 


6s. each. 
THE SHADGW OF POWER By Paul Bertram 


FIRST REVIEW.—*“ Few readers having taken up “The Shadow of Power,” and come face to face with Don Jaime de Jorquéra, 
will lay it down or refuse him a hearing until the book and his adventures come to an end.”—Times. 


HECTOR GRAEME By Evelyn Brentwood 


FIRST REVIEW.—* Provides much excitement and straightforward pleasure. A remarkable exception to the usual boring 
novels about military life.”—Morning Leader. 


THE STORY CF A PLOUCHBOY By James Bryce 


[NOW READY. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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Smith, Elder & Co’s Publications, 





Ready February 7th. 


Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. a 


With Portraits in Photogravure of DICKENS, THACKERAY, WILLS, and WILKIE COLLINS, 
In each copy of the Work will be affixed the Dickens Stamp.) 


Charles Dickens as Editor. 


Being Letters written by him to WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, his Sub-Editor, 


Selected and Edited by R. C. LEHMANN. 
Author of “ Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” ““ Memories of Half-a-Century,” &c. 


With the exception of a relatively small number, all the letters in this volume are 
published for the first time, and they form a very remarkable record. 





Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay. 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Daily Chronicle :— Her book throughout is full of good companionship and 
good reading.”’ 
NOW READY. With a Portrait and 3 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce, 
By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Victorian 
Chancellors,” “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: a Memoir,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. &s, net. 
Thoughts on Education, chosen 


from the Writings of Matthew Arnold 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, Author of “ Life and Letters 
of T. H. Huxley.” 
Orford Chronicte :—“ There is not a passage in the whole collection that is 
not of high value.” 
IN FEBRUARY. With 32 pages of Illustrations and Maps. 
Small royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gambia. 
Its History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, together with 
its Geographical, Geological, and Ethnographical Conditions, 
and a description of the birds, beasts, and fishes found 
therein. By HENRY FENWICK REEVE, C.M.C., M.LC.E., 
F.R.G.S., F.A.S., &e. 


IN FEBRUARY. With a Photogravure Portrait from a Drawing 
by GEORGE RICHMOND. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edward King, 60th Bishop of Lincoln 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of “ Collec- 
tions and Recollections,” &c. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Men and Measures: a History of 
Weights and Measures: Ancient 




















and Modern. 
By Lieut.-Col. EDWARD NICHOLSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. 
By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by Sir 
FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., &e. 


With a Map and 48 Illustrations from Photographs, 


8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
Plain Towns of Italy: the Cities 
By EGERTON R.WILLIAMS, Author of “ Hill Towns of Italy.” 


of Old Venetia. 
*,* This is a companion volume to Mr. Egerton Williams’ “ Hill Towns of 


Italy,”” published some eight years ago. 








Daily Chronicle :—‘‘It is the distinguishing glory of ‘THE CORNHILL* 
to have attached a uniform charm of style which is peculiar to its own pages,” 


“CORNHILL” 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 
Burxps Down. Book II, Chapters III-V. By Honracs 
ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Memorizs or tus TEenNysons at Somerssy. By Canom 


Rawns.Ley. 

FarREWELL TO THE LAND. By Srepuen Gwynn, M.P. 

Mysis wap A Lirriz Lams, By Jane H. Finpiarse. 

O-Tsunz-Cuan: A Guuesz or Japanese Home Lire. By Kay 
Hosuno. 

Tue Cuarm or Loviss. By Joun Barnett. 

Lanog Farconsr. By Everyn Marcu Paivuirrs. 

Tas Twenty-rirst oy January, 1793. A Lerrsr. 

Srxty Years 1n tHe Winperness. By Siz Heaney Lvcr, 

Tua Grir or Lire. Chapters V.-VII. By Aanus anp 
EasrtTon Caste. 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Murphy: a Tale of a Dog. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “ Annals of an Eton 
House,” “ The Pageant of my Day,” &c. 
*,* If a dog can havea soul, then Murphy possessed one; and this is the 
story of his sensitive intimacy with his master, 
NEW 6s. FICTION. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY sy tuz AUTHOR or “RAFFLES.” 


Fathers of Men. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Raffles,” “Peccavi,” “The 


Rogue’s March.” 

Athenzum: “This virile tale of life at a public school. The Author's 

descriptions of cricket matches and the thousand and one other things which 
go to make up the round of public school life are excellent.’” 


IN FEBRUARY. 
Denham’s: or a Web of Life. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON, Author of “ The Case of 
Letitia,” &c. 
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The House of Robershaye. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, Author of “ A Superfluous Woman,” 
“Sir Elyot of the Woods,” “The Story of Hauksgarth 
Farm,” &c. _ 


The Common Touch. 


By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of “ Red Tape,” &c. 
[In the Press. 








IN PREPARATION. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT (1901-1911) 


OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., &c. 


In 3 volumes, royal 8vo, 15s. net each in cloth, or 20s. net in half-morocco. 
*,*In the Autumn of 1901 Three Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary brought the record of National 


Biography as far as Queen Victoria’s Death on the 22nd January of that year. 


The new Supplement, which was 


determined on before the death of King Edward VII., will extend the limit of the undertaking by an additional 


eleven years. 
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